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ES ‘round the clock, versatile Harley-Davidson Solos help 


make more effective 
use of your manpower! 


Here’s what you get when you mount men on 
Harley-Davidson Solo Police Motorcycles. Each 
man can cover his district more thoroughly than 
in any other manner. What’s more, he’s out in the 
open — easily visible — performs the important 
task of deterring potential law violators without 
arousing public antagonism. 

Then, too, each man can handle a wide variety 
of jobs .. . has the mobility and maneuverability 
to “wheel through” congested areas, get to any 


potential trouble spots in a hurry. 

Yes, with Harley-Davidsons, you make your 
manpower budget dollars go further. And, at the 
same time, you are giving your community the 
most versatile and economical law enforcement 
vehicle available today. 

For complete details, contact the Harley- 
Davidson dealer in your city. Or, write direct for 
informative literature. HARLEY-DAvipsSON Moror 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 


2:00 P.M. — SPEED TIMING. One officer clocks speeds with 


timing device. Has Solo ready if pursuit is needed. 


10:30 A.M. — ESCORT DUTY. Officer leads way for visit- 


ing dignitaries. Also escorts funerals. Keeps processions intact. 


cen . 


11:00 P.M. — EMERGENCY TRAFFIC REROUTING. 


In seconds, officer is at scene to direct traffic around danger area. 


“i 


8:00 P.M. — CROWD CONTROL. During parades and 


sporting events, Solo-mounted officer keeps crowds in check. 





7:45 A.M. — APPREHENDING TRAFFIC OFFENDER. 


Patrolling officer has acceleration to overtake and catch reckless driver. 


8:15 A.M. — UNSNARLING TRAFFIC. Officer wheels 


through narrow openings to get to focal point of traffic jams. 


5:03 P.M. — FREEWAY TRAFFIC PACING. Traffic moves 


smoothly, efficiently. Easily visible officers deter potential speeders. 


6:00 P.M. — MINOR ACCIDENT. Officer easily maneuvers 


his Solo through congested traffic to reach and report on minor accident. 


Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars are great for 
downtown traffic and residential control. 
1:45 A.M. — FIRST AID. Quickly, efficiently, officer reaches 


In addition to radio, they have ample 
accident scene, applies first aid, radios for ambulance. room to carry fire extinguisher, first aid 


kit and other special equipment. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 
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This Lee Way Motor Freight semi-trailer, pictured at left, 
is pulling in for the conclusion of a road test of the new 
Safeguard Safety Brake Valve. The trailer travelled thou- 
sands of miles in temperatures ranging from the high 
eighties in South Texas to snow covered Michigan high- 
ways. Fleet operators, safety leaders and an ICC rep. 
resentative witnessed the successful test. The history 
making event took place on December 28, 1955 at a 
meeting of the Fleet Supervisors’ Roundtable in Okla- 
homa City. 


OKLAHOMA SAFETY TEST | 


ASSURES SAFER 1956 


FLEET OPERATORS-SAFETY LEADERS 
WITNESS SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION 
OF LEE WAY ROAD TEST ON 


SAFEGUARD SAFETY BRAKE VALVE 


On December 28, 1955, a decisive blow was struck 
for safety. Over 250 fleet operators, safety engineers 
and public officials, gathered at the State Fair 
Grounds in Oklahoma City, witnessed the conclusion 
of a road test of a new lightweight brake valve. 
Many fleet operators, concerned about the impending 
ICC regulation on brakes, hailed the successful valve 
as the safest and most economical answer to the 
problem of brake failure 

Safeguard Safety Brake Valves, after five years of 
enginecring res arch and testing, are now being man- 
ufactured by the K & B Manufacturing Company 
in Oklahoma City. The valve automatically seals off 
a defective brake line, preventing leakage without 
interfering with the operation of the vehicle. It does 
10t automatically lock the brakes—rather it maintains 
equalized pressure on all lines except the defective 
one. It guarantees that a vehicle will never be without 
adequate braking power due to a ruptured diaphragm 
or leaky hose line 

Safeguard Safety Valves weigh less than 21/, lbs. each 
and list at $12.95 (No. 200-H) for hydraulic systems 
and $19.95 (No. 100-A) for air systems. Substantial 
discounts are given to fleet operators. 


RAKE VALUE 


PAT. PENDING 488596 


Pictured above is H. F. Watters, national representative 
of the American Society of Safety Engineers, cutting the 
air line leading to the left front wheel of the trailer. The 
valve immediately sealed off the leak in the defective 
brake line and retained equalized pressure on all other 
lines. A few minutes later, the big trailer was halted 
again with less than 1% difference in stopping distance. 


This plastic model of the 
Safeguard Safety Brake 
Valve shows the floating 
stainless steel plunger 
which automatically 


f seals the entrance to a 
' defective brake line 


while retaining equal- 
ized pressure on all other 
lines. 


Safeguards are quickly and easily installed on all trucks, 
trailers, buses and passenger cars. 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR HYDRAULIC AND 
AIR BRAKE SYSTEMS 


For complete information contact your nearest distributor or 
write for Catalog 116. 


A FEW CHOICE DISTRIBUTORSHIPS STILL AVAILABLE. 


K&B MANUFACTURING Co.—17 E. Reno—CEntral 2-9559—Oklahoma City, 2 
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UR cover for 

March, by Fran 

Mattera, is like some- 

thing by Doré. It has 

all the eerie quality 

of the French mas- 

ter, the brooding, fa- 

talistic quality that 

marks the illustra- 

trations of Dante’s 

works. And it is a 

; fitting foreword to 

the final tabulation of the traffic toll of 
1955——38,300 killed! 

Fran Mattera, creator of our cover draw- 
ing, is making a return visit to the cover of 
PuBLIC SAFETY. You may remember his 
drawing on our February cover a few years 
back—the two “G.I.’S’’ in Korea, trudging 
through the snow, commiserating over the 
luck of another buddy whose folks were 
killed in traffic. 

Requests for etch proofs of that drawing 
poured in from all over the world. We do 
not offer an etch proof of this cover draw- 
ing, but we humbly suggest that all of us so 
conduct ourselves in traffic in 1956 that we 
never again use the caption—"A National 
Disgrace” to head the story of our traffi 
mores in these pages. 


* * 


Things Are Tough All Over Department 

We just got word via our private grape 
vine of a dilly from Dixie. That’s Dixie, 
Canada, man, just outside Toronto. A driver 
involved in a backing accident, told police 
he stopped when a pretty woman waved at 
him while passing in the opposite direction 
“Gosh, she was pretty,” the driver remi- 
nisced. Both cars backed toward one an- 
other. The man stopped. The woman didn’t 
Her car smashed the rear of his. 

Leaning out of the window, she said 
“Oh, I thought you were Betty.”” Then she 
drove off. 

Damage to his car: $500. 


* * * 


In Wolfsburg, Germany, a policeman 
spotted four men pushing a car down the 
street in the wee, sma’ hours. The police 
man asked what the trouble was. ‘Nothing 
wrong with the car,’’ said one of the men. 
“We've all had too much to drink and don’t 
want to take a chance on driving it.” The 
policeman waved them on their way 
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1955 Traffic Story 


OTOR vehicle deaths in 1955 
totaled approximately 38,300. 
This exceeded the recent high total of 
37,955 in 1953, and was the highest 
since 1941 when 39,969 people died. 
The 1955 total was nearly 8 per 
cent higher than the 1954 revised and 
final count of 35,586. The 1955 death 
total is based on preliminary informa- 
tion and is subject to change as more 
complete figures become available. 
Monthly death totals in 1955 were 
higher than in the corresponding 


1955 Trafhe Toll... 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, NSC Statistics Division 


months of 1954 in every month except 
January and February. The increases, 
which started with a 5 per cent rise in 
March jumped to a 12 per cent hike 
by July and stayed near this level for 
the last six months of the year. 

Not even the impact of S-D Day 
could halt the sharply higher monthly 
totals, although during the 21 day S-D 
Day period (S-D Day plus ten days 
before and after) deaths actually were 
fewer than during the same period of 
the previous year. 
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FIRST 1956 FACTS 


THs is the preliminary condensed 
edition of Accident Facts for 
1956. Reprints are issued to meet 
public demand for prompt, though 
incomplete information on the 1955 
accident totals. 

All 1955 figures are subject to re- 
vision on later information. The 
regular edition of Accident Facts will 
be issued in July and will contain 
a complete analysis of 1955 accidents 

Single copies of this reprint may 
be obtained from the National Saftey 
Council without charge. Prices for 
quantity orders on request. 











Preliminary gasoline sales figures 
indicate that motor vehicle travel in- 
creased in 1955 to the highest level in 
history. For most of the year, the 
increase in travel was greater percent- 
agewise than the increase in deaths, 
and resulted in record low mileage 
death rates for many months. 

During the later months of the 
year, however, the mileage increases 
tapered off while the death increases 
stayed high. At the end of 11 months, 
the mileage death rate was unchanged 
from the previous year, but for the 
entire year the death rate runs higher 
than in 1954. Preliminary figures show 
a rate of 6.4 deaths per 100 million 
vehicle miles in 1955 compared with 
6.3 in 1954 


Deaths by Type of Accident 

As shown in the following prelim- 
inary figures, there was an increase in 
deaths in nearly every type of accident. 
The biggest numerical increase oc 


30,900 


curred in multiple motor vehicle, non- 
collision, and pedestrian accidents: 
* 
€ 
Type 1954 1955 Change 
Multi-Vehicle 11,750* 13,250 +13% 
Non-collision ..12,550 13,200 + 5% 
Pedestrian 8,000 8,400 + 5% 
Fixed Objects. 1,500 1,600 + 7% 
Railroad 1,269 1,300 + ? 
Bicycle ..... 400 450 
Animal ......... 80 80 
Streetcar 28 20 


Total ........35,586 38,300 
*Rounded 


Deaths by Age Groups 
Preliminary figures indicate that the 
5-14, and the 65 and over groups es- 
Turn Page 
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THE NATIONAL ACCIDENT FATALITY TOLL 


ALL ACCIDENTS 
Motor-vehicle 

Public non-motor- -vehicle_ 
Home 

Work 


Note: The motor-vehicle totals include 


1955 1954 Change 
92,000 89,432 + 3% 
38,300 35,586 +8% 
16,000 15,500 + 3% 
27,000 27,500 —2% 
14,200 14,000 +1% 


some deaths also included in work and 


home. This duplication amounted to about 3,500 in 1955 and 3,100 in 1954. The 
1954 all-accident and motor-vehicle death totals are the official figures of the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics. All others are National Safety Council estimates. 


ALL ACCIDENTS 
Killed—92,000. Up 3 per cent from 

1954, 

Injured—9,200,000. 

Cost—$10,300,000,000. Includes wage 
loss, medical expense, overhead cost 
of insurance for all accidents; in- 
terrupted production schedules, time 
lost by workers other than the in- 
jured, etc., due to work accidents 
and property damage in traffic acci- 
dents and fires. 

Deaths of children under 5 years 
numbered approximately 1 per cent 
less than in 1954. Among children 
5 to 14 years old the death total rose 
2 per cent. Changes in adult groups 
were: 15-24 years, up 8 per cent; 
25-44 years, up 4 per cent; 45-64 years, 
up 3 per cent; 65 years and older, up 
l/ per cent. 

Fatal falls numbered about the same 
as in 1954—19,800; burns, unchanged 
at 6,100. Drownings increased 1 per 
cent to 6,400. Firearms deaths totalled 
2,300, no change from 1954. 

The 1955 death rate per 100,000 
population was 56.0. 


WORK ACCIDENTS 

Killed—14,200; 200 more than the 
1954 total. 

Injured—1,900,000; up 50,000 from 
1954. 

Cost—$3,300,000,000. Includes cost of 
interrupted production schedules, 
time lost by workers other than the 
injured, etc., as well as wage loss, 
medical expense and the overhead 
costs of insurance. 

Total all-industry employment was 

per cent more than in 1954; in man- 
ufacturing alone, 5 per cent more. 

Coal mine deaths increased by 15 
in 1955, according to preliminary re- 
ports, but the death rate per million 
man-hours decreased slightly. 

Railroad employee fatalities totalled 
178 in the first nine months of 1955, 
19 per cent more than the comparable 
1954 figure. The nine-month injury 
total was 13,236 or 9 per cent more 
than in 1954. 

There apparently was little change 
in the etadeens disabling injury 
rate. Employment and average hours 
worked were slightly higher than in 
1954, but so were injuries. 


WORKER ACCIDENTS 
Killed—45,200, up 4 per cent from 
1654. On job, 14,200; off job, 31,000. 
Injured—4,250,000, up 2 per cent from 
1954. 
Time lost, including indirect, 
amounted to 295,000,000 man-days, 


equivalent to the shut-down of plants 
with 1,000,000 workers. 


PUBLIC ACCIDENTS 

(Not Motor Vehicle) 
Killed—16,000; 2 per cent above 1954. 
Injured—2,000,000. 
Cost—$750,000,000. 

Increases in deaths were recorded 
for all age groups except 15 to 24 
years. The increases were relatively 
small, ranging from 2 per cent for the 
45 to 64 year group to 7 per cent for 
children 5 to 14 years old. Deaths in 
air transport accidents and from burns 
and drownings were more numerous 
than in 1954, Deaths in other transport 
accidents and falls decreased. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS 

Nine-month death total—1,808; up 
1 per cent from 1954. Injuries num- 
bered 19,888 or 6 per cent more than 
in the same months of 1954. 

Grade crossing deaths increased 
per cent and injuries 8 per cent. 

Passenger deaths numbered 12, com- 
pared to 15 for the same months of 
1954. 

Trespasser deaths numbered 618, a 
decrease of 4 per cent from 1954. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 

There were 7 fatal accidents (ex- 
cluding 2 propeller accidents) during 
1955 in the domestic passenger-carry- 
ing operations of scheduled air car- 
riers, in which 156 passengers, 21 
crew members and 2 occupants of 
another plane were killed. The pas- 
senger death rate per 100,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles, based on _ preliminary 
information, was 0.75. 


HOME ACCIDENTS 
Killed—27,000; down 2 per cent from 

1954. 

Injured—4,050,000. 
Cost—$750,000,000. 

Deaths in the six age groups num- 
bered the same as, or fewer than, in 
1954. In the 25 to 44 year group and 
the 45 to 64 year group deaths de- 
creased 3 per cent. Among children 
under 5 years old there were 5 per 
cent fewer deaths, and among persons 
15 to 24 years old a 7 per cent de- 
crease. Deaths of children 5 to 14 
years old and persons 65 years old and 
older numbered the same as in 1954. 
The principal reductions by type of 
accident were: poisons, poisonous gas 
and mechanical suffocation. 


FIRE LOSSES 
The value of property destroyed by 
fire in 1955 was $885,000,000, or 2 
per cent more than in 1954. 











From Page 5 
caped the increase in deaths in 1955. 
Among the other groups. the increases 


were uniformly high, as follows: 

% 
Age Group 1954 1955 Change 
0-4 1,750* 1,900 + 9% 
5-14 2,300 2,300 0 
15-24 . 7,700 8,600 + 12% 
25-44 10,800 11,800 + 9% 
45-64 7,800 8,500 + 9% 
65 and over 5,250 5,200 — 1% 





Total 
*Rounded 


1955 Record 
Deaths in 1955 were sharply higher 


35,586 38,300 + 8% 


than in 1954 in every region of the 
country except the Mountain Region, 
where they were down 2 per cent. This 
was diametrically opposite to the situ- 
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Carol Lane Award Rules Announced 


Are women backseat drivers? 

Here is an invitation for them to sit 
up front and toot their own horn. 

The National Safety Council has 
announced that nominations are sought 
for the 1956 Carol Lane Awards for 
Trafic Safety, administered by the 
Council through grant of the Shell 
Oil Co. 

The awards, which recognize the 
achievements of women in the field 
of traffic accident prevention, are open 
to American women and to women’s 
and parents’ groups. Now in the fifth 
year, they have revealed the important 
traffic safety support work being car- 
ried out by women, according to the 
Council. 


The awards are named for Carol 
Lane, women’s travel director of Shell. 
The first three winners in both the 
individual and club categories will re- 
ceive a bronze sculpture and $1,000, 
$500 and $250 savings bonds, as well 
as trips to Chicago for the National 
Safety Congress in October. 

1. Entries are to be submitted on the 

official entry blank. 


If an entry is submitted for an in- 
dividual by an organization, or in- 
dividual other than the entrant, the 
entrant’s signature must also appear 
on the entry blank. 


If a club is entered by another or- 
ganization, the president of the club 
that is nominated must also sign 
the entry blank. 


The entry blank is to be filled out 
in its entirety, and additional infor- 
mation and supporting evidence 
(newspaper clippings, letters, etc.) 
must be attached. 


The program must be concerned 
with a traffic safety project that has 
reached maturity during the period 
between June 15, 1955, and June 
15, 1956, although it is not neces- 
sary that the project be completed 
within this time. Evidence of the 
program's effectiveness during this 
period is required. The prime con- 
sideration in judging every entry 
will be the over-all quality. 
Deadline for all entries will be 
midnight of June 15, 1956. 
Entries should be mailed to (or ad- 
ditional information may be obtained 
from) Miss Alice Catherine Mills, 
director of Women’s Activities, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 
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ation in 1954 when deaths were down 
in all regions except the Mountain Re- 
gion, where they were up 1 per cent. 


1955 MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
ncams URBAN AND RURAL 
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1954-55 
Region Change Change 
North Atlantic .......+ 9% +4% 
South Atlantic ........+10% +1% 
North Central + 6% 0 
South Central ........+ 9% + 5% 
Mountain — 2% 1% 
Pacific a5 + 9% +1% 


1953-55 


Among 47 states reporting for the 
entire year, only 13 had fewer deaths 
than in 1954 while 34 showed in- 
creases. And among the 13 states, the 
decreases were mostly small as shown 
in the table below: 

1954-55 
Change 
—23% 

Arizona . —11% 

Minnesota : —10% 

North Dakota — 4% 
Kansas — 3% 
Oregon ’ 3% 
Nebraska 3% 
New Mexico 3% 
Utah 3% 
Wyoming 3% 
New Jersey 2% 
Iowa .... 1% 
Maryland . 1% 


12 Months 
Idaho 


Among 531 cities reporting for the 
entire year, 207 had fewer deaths, 
while 232 had more deaths and 92 re- 
ported no change (mostly perfect rec- 


ords). 


Of the cities with fewer deaths, the 
following have populations of more 


than 200,000. To Page 32 


1955 PEDESTRIAN AND NONPEDESTRIAN 


MONTHLY DEATHS AND HOURS OF DARKNESS 
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Viee President Nixon 
Mighways and Satety 


On 


ID you ever watch doctors drag 
human wrecks from smashed-up 
cars because a reckless driver cut out 
of line in congested two-way traffic? 
Have you ever had a week-end pleas- 
ure trip utterly spoiled by running 
into a big traffic tie-up at the close of 
the day when everyone was tired? 
At last—if we will—we can put a 
check on accidents, delays, missed 
dates, financial burdens and frazzled 
nerves resulting from traffic snarls. 
But before I suggest how you can help, 
let's look at the deplorable record of 
our jam-packed boulevards. 

Experts calculate that the over-all 
annual cost of traffic congestion is be- 
tween three and a half billion and four 
billion dollars. You pay directly or 
indirectly, a share of the cost. The an- 
nual toll of motor accidents—in ad- 
dition to loss of life and limb—aver- 
ages $75 a year per vehicle. 

In New York City $1,000,000 of 
the annual milk bill goes to pay for 
delivery delays, a fact affecting family 
budgets. Firms operating trucks up- 
country install a new clutch about 
every 50,000 miles, but in the city 
they must replace a ciutch every 18,- 
000 miles. It cost one family $37 to 
move an antique desk a mile and a 
half in downtown Manhattan. The 
same desk could have been shipped 
to Boston for $7.50. A Los Angeles 
survey disclosed that gasoline mileage 
on a new freeway averaged 23.86 
miles per gallon, but only 8.7 miles 
on congested downtown arteries. 

Bad as this record is, it will grow 
much worse if we don't get better 
highways soon. The Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Commerce Department 
estimates that right now we _ have 
around 61,000,000 motor vehicles op- 
erating on the nation’s 3.4 million 
miles of roads and streets. 

By 1965 we expect to have 81,000,- 
000 vehicles. At present every aver- 
age mile of road is traveled 470 times 
a day. In 10 years every average mile 
will be traveled 660 times a day. 
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Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the United States (right), chats with Ned H. 
Dearborn, president, National Safety Council, during meeting in Washington, D. C. 


Unless we do something about it, 
think of the traffic gluts we would 
have 10 years hence when total travel 
will be up 39 per cent. Far worse 
than now would be the shrieking 
horns, exhaust fumes, squealing brakes, 
traffic jams, collided cars and frac- 
tured skulls. But you don’t have to 
take it any longer. You can join with 
the President to help restore safety, 
timesaving and pleasure to motoring. 

The President is recommending to 
Congress an all-time record 10-year 
highway program, adequate to catch up 
with the terrible lag in road construc- 
tion and provide for future expansion 
of our population and economy. 

The Federal Government and the 
states will continue to share jointly 
in the cost of building urgently needed 
primary and farm-to-market roads. But 
the Federal Government will finance 
about 90 per cent of an expanded and 
modernized interstate highway system. 

This great 40,000-mile system of 
massive highways is the backbone of 
the entire program. It would serve 90 
per cent of all communities over 50,- 
000 population and carry one-seventh 
of all vehicular traffic. 

The President's plan calls for vast 
trunk lines, divided in the middle for 
safety, and ranging from two- to eight- 
lane facilities. A modern four-lane 
highway can accommodate as much 


traffic as five ordinary streets 40 feet 
wide. You will be able to go twice 
as far on a new expressway in the 
same period of time. 

One of the principal features of the 
improved interstate system will be 
many controlled-access highways 
with crossings bridged or tunneled and 
traffic channeled on or off at selected 
points. Engineers say that such roads 
are twice as safe as ordinary ones. The 
modernized web of arteries would 
crisscross the country, by-pass or go 
straight through many cities as ex- 
pressways, and link up with rural 
roads and fanned-out urban roads. 

The fine new highways will siphon 
off congested traffic, eliminate accident 
hazards, speed up safe travel, provide 
Civil Defense evacuation routes, act as 
assembly lines from farms, mines and 
factories to stores. They will open new 
attractive territories for homes, indus- 
try, shopping centers and recreation, 
and give millions of American fami- 
lies more freedom and fun in motor- 
ing than they've ever enjoyed before. 

Read more about this unprecedented 
highway improvement plan, discuss it 
with your friends—and speak up for 
it. Thus you can play an effective role 
in supporting a program that will give 
the nation and your family the kind 
of modern highway system every mo- 
torist dreams about. THE END 








Habitual Violators 


May Ke Just Like You 


By Roger G. Stewart, 


Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Nagtarte Nore. This article, based 
on a recent study of habitual traffic 
in Los Angeles, is of par 


ticular interest because the conclusion 


violators 


may seem at variance with those 
ome other researches. Some studie 

of traffic accident repeaters have indi- 
cated that these are not “like other 
people” in their personal-social-eco- 
ad sustments 


nom 


The re is greal 
need for further research on driver 
characteristics, attitude and behavior a 


; 7 ) 
related to traffic accidents 


HE distinguishing feature of the 

habitual traffic violator seems to be 
his unfortunate habit of getting more 
citations for breaking traffic rules than 
other drivers. 


This is the conclusion of a recent 
study of 300 ‘negligent operators” in 
Los Angeles who were interviewed 
just prior to their hearings in traffic 
court. The study was conducted in co- 
operation with the Municipal Court of 
the Los Angeles Judicial District and 
the State of California Department of 
Motor Vehicles in Sacramento. 


All 300 drivers were chosen as sub- 


jects on the basis of multiple moving 
violations during the 12 month period 
just preceding their hearings. From 
the interviews and traffic violation rec- 
ords, two interviewers obtained some 
facts about the violators and their 
previous violations. Only two of the 
300 drivers failed to cooperate with 
the interviewers during the study. 
Habitual traffic violators, in contrast 
with some results of previous studies 
and various popular and expert opin- 
ions, seem to be like the general popu- 
lation in certain personal and socio 
economic characteristics. If true, this 
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means that we must revise opinions of 
traffic violators which picture them as 
‘abnormal’”’ or “‘atypical’’ members of 
our society 


To illustrate, it is often believed 
that teen-age drivers cause most of 
our traffic troubles. The average age 
for the entire group of 300 drivers 
was about 30.1 years, or about 10 
years beyond the teen-age period. Only 
19 drivers were below 20 years of age, 
while 249, or 83 per cent, of the sub- 
jects were between the ages of 20 and 
i0, inclusive. 

Statistical tests showed that the 
youngest 50 per cent of the drivers, all 
those below 28 years of age, did not 
have significantly more violations on 
their records during their most recent 
year of driving than the other indi- 
viduals except in citations for speed- 
ing. Speeding citations, however, had 
been issued to some drivers in all age 
groups during the year. 


Traffic violators are sometimes pic- 
tured as people who have no sense of 
personal and social responsibility such 
as that which may come with marriage 
and occupational status. Judging from 
our results, however, there is no evi- 
dence to support these opinions. The 
entire group of 300 violators was di- 
vided almost equally between married 
and single at the time of their inter- 
views. Only a negligible number said 
that they were divorced or separated 
at the time. Statistical tabulations 
showed only negligible differences be- 
tween married and single drivers in 
frequenc ies of violations. If one’s per- 


Of the 300 violators interviewed by 
drivers were below 20 years 
the ages of 20 and 40, inclusive.” 
(such as shown above) have helped improve teen-age drivers. 
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author, “only 19 
vf age, while 249 were between 
Driver training classes 


sonal experiences and adjustments in 
these areas influence his driving habits, 
then this is not reflected by the fre- 
quency of traffic citations that he re- 
ceives, according to this study. 

Interviewers asked each operator 
about the number of dependents that 
he supported in addition to himself. 
Operators with several dependents 
probably their children for the most 
part—did not receive more citations 
than drivers with few dependents or 
with none. 

All individuals were grouped by 
occupational status into a small num- 
ber of categories based on prob ble 
degree of skill required in the job. 
Then, these categories were combined 
together into two large classes: skilled 
vs. unskilled. There were no substan- 
tial differences between the violation 
records of the skilled and unskilled 
drivers in the total sample. Assuming 
that skilled workers probably exercise 
more responsibility in performing their 
jobs, it is shown that this was not 
associated with less serious viadation 
records. 

Neither did drivers of other racial 
groups receive more citations than 
white drivers, acéording to their rec- 
ords. 

More than half of the 300 drivers 
had lived in California for 10 years or 
longer. How well do newer residents 
in California compare with older ones 
in traffic records? Our results show 
that length of residence in the state 
does not enable one to predict the 
frequency of citations for any traffic 
offense or for all offenses combined 


It is reasonable, perhaps, to suppose 
that people who do more driving have 
a greater chance to violate traffic laws 
and to receive citations for violating 
them. During the interview, each 
driver was asked to estimate the num- 
ber of miles he drives per day on the 
If his estimate seemed un- 
usually high or low, the interviewer 
questioned him about his driving to 
and from work, during his work, and 
other driving on a typical day to pro- 
vide an approximate check on his esti- 
mate. While no accurate check on this 
estimate using actual mileage was pos- 
sible, it was shown that no significant 
differences were found between the 
traffic violation records of drivers on 
the basis of their own mileage esti- 
mates. 


average. 


Much has been said recently regard- 
ing the importance of proper driving 
attitudes and their presumed relation- 
ship to driving behavior. It has been 
maintained by some that attitudes are 
important causative factors in viola- 
tions and accidents, while others feel 
that the fault lies in the streets and 
highways, traffic devices, or other ex- 
ternal factors. To supplement an atti- 
tude study now in progress in the 
Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering of the University of Cali 
fornia, some general attitude ques- 
tions were asked of the last 100 negli- 
gent operators interviewed. These 
questions pertained to the traffic laws, 
the police, and themselves as drivers. 
All replies to the attitude questions 
were recorded as nearly verbatim as 
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Author reports that drivers’ attitudes showed no relationship 
to their driving behavior as expressed by number of citations 
for traffic violations during the year. 
drivers studied showed favorable attitude toward traffic laws. 


In fact, most of the 








London's taxis are taking on a new look. The famous old cabs 

with open luggage rack on top and passengers riding over rear 
axle—are to be replaced by modern vehicle shown above. New 
cab seats three, has enclosed luggage compartment in the. rear 


Evan Howell (standing), former chairman, Illinois Toll Road 
Commission, and Orville Taylor, commission secretary, in 
midst of task of signing $415 million worth of recently-sold 
toll road bonds, valued at $1,000 each. Even with 24-at-a- 
time writing machine, job took 12 days at eight hours a day 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


E owe our lives to safety belts,’ says Dr. Henry 

A. Rowe, of Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Rowe, his wife 

and their two children were in a car which rolled over 

end-to-end near Winfield, 

W. Va.. The only injuries 

Advice From 
The Doctor 


sustained were bruises. All 
were strapped into the car by 
safety belts, which the doctor 
had installed a year ago. Dr. Rowe's car crashed off the 
highway after hitting an unmarked dip in the road. The 
auto careened into a hillside and rolled over several times. 

Dr. Rowe said he installed the belts in his car after 
watching driver after driver brought into the emergency 
room at the hospital where he is an intern. 


“Many of them died needlessly,” Dr. Rowe said. “Sev- 
eral were thrown from the car and were crushed. This 
would not have happened if they had been strapped in 
with safety belts.”’ 


- HE effectiveness of unmarked cars in traffic enforce- 

ment work and accident prevention is apparent.” So 
said John J. King, assistant chief inspector, New York 
City Police Department, at 
the NYU Conference on New 
York City’s Traffic Problem 
(January 20). Inspector King 
added: ‘My personal obser- 


Unmarked 
Police Cars 


vations indicate that there is a decided increase in driver 
obedience to traffic regulations, particularly those pertain- 
ing to speed, since these unmarked cars have been used 


tor enforcement. 


There have been some remarks made that the use of 
unmarked cars is not ‘sporting.’ We of the police depart- 
ment do not make sport of acts that may result in death 
or maiming of human beings. We believe that the drink- 
ing driver, the speed-demon, and the fool who risks his 
own life and the lives of others does not belong behind 
the wheel. As far as it is humanly possible, the police 
department intends to see that such persons do not 
menace the law-abiding citizen who has respect for the 


regulations.” 
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Eleven homeowners in Wichita, Kans., residential district 
begin work on 1,260-foot ‘do-it-yourself’ roadway. Author- 
ities told homeowners they weren't required to build road- 


way to private homes, so 11 teamed up to pave their own way 


Hackensack, N. J., has installed safety belts in all of its 
fire trucks. Shown secured by new belts are Capt. Paul Romaine 
and Fireman John Morosco (in driver's seat). Belts are new 


aircraft type which permits installation in cars or trucks. 


A mother and her five-year-old son narrowly escaped death or 
serious injury when a 100-pound boulder crashed through their 
car roof on Honolulu’s Pali Road. Left: photo-diagram shows 
200-foot fall of rock down mountainside. At right: boulder- 

which brushed mother and son—lies on floor of wrecked car 
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N a recent editorial, The Herald of Westchester (White 
Plains, N. Y.) suggested monuments be erected to the 
memory of traffic accident victims. The editorial read in 
part: “. . . Why not build 


a monument in every city 
Monuments For 


megs and village in Westchester 
Traffic Victims? 


and all over America, for 


that matter—to the thousands 


who lose their lives or cuffer painful, often permanent 


injuries every year on the highways ? 

“Westchester isn’t lacking in victims to memorialize. We 
have had more than our share of the 1,000,000 men, 
women and children who have been slain—yes, ‘‘slain’’ 
is the word—on the U. S. roadways since the turn of the 
century 

“The monuments don’t have to be expensive structures. 
[he important point is that they should be located in a 
prominent position in each community. They could be 

signboards or they could be simple obelisks, all 
designed similarly, so that each time a driver saw such a 
structure he would be reminded of the dangers that lurk 


on our {highways }.”’ 


A a follow-up to traffic legislation enacted during the 
recent special session of the Michigan State Legisla- 
ture, state agencies involved in traffic accident prevention 
were called upon to ‘‘put 


the new legal tools into use 


Michigan Tightens 


in a co-ordinated program.” 
Traffic Enforcement 


Michigan Chiefs of Police, 
Michigan Sheriffs, Township 
Police and the Michigan State Police held a joint meeting 
and adopted an 11-point program which included: 

1. Strict policy of stopping all trafhc violators. 

2. Arrest and prosecute all drivers who contribute to 
or cause an accident through traffic law violations. 


3. Safety-check all vehicles stopped in the course of 


regular enforcement. 
i. More strict enforcement of existing pedestrian laws. 


5. Imcrease use of scientific aids such as radar and 


electrical timing devices. 
6. Increase use of chemical tests for intoxication 
Report unsafe drivers to the Secretary of State. 


8. Use unmarked cars (in addition to marked cars) 


for traffic law enforcement. 


9. Require all traffic law enforcement personnel to be 
given formal training at some established school dealing in 


that phase of police work. 


10. Encourage governing bodies to appropriate funds to 


provide formal training outlined above 


11. Urge governing bodies to provide funds for in- 


creased traffic law enforcement personnel THE END 








If cars display a rear 
license plate only, officer 
in cruiser can check only 
those cars which are in 
his trafic lane. This re 

duces chance of spotting 
s suspect license number 


1e@ Case 


of 


The Missing Plates 


| ID you get his license number 
What was the make 


What was the color? 
Could you see the driver? 


These are typical of many questions 
police ask 


yur state and muni ipal 
when investigating a hit-and-run a 

i holduy and scx and many 

mes. But all too often the 

y the criminals, or by the 


hit-and-run driver, moves 


witnesses and disappears into 
swarming trafhc and anonymity with 
out a clew as to the identity of th« 
driver or owner 

Witnesses may recall the kind of 
ar, the ipproximate year it was Mat 
(they 
But these are nebulous clews at best 


factured think). or its color 
But when license numbers are noted 
by witnesses near the scene our police 
an move fast in tracking down th« 


wanted persons 


ifriving at a tat 

has an aimost ul 

in running dow: 
nt ¢ 

Safety Be 


By Robert E. Raleigh 


the driver of the death car, unless a 
witness can help. The crushed body 
»f the victim lies in the street. Passer 
bys, awed by the presence of violent 
leath so near to them mutter that 
crazy drivers should be 
and many castigate the po 


those 
lynched, 
lice when they arrive for not doing 
something about them. But all too 
often the officers, who are trying to 
get a line on the death car and its 
driver, draw blanks when they begin 
asking questions 


I heard the thud when he got hit 

I saw him flying through the air.’ 

It was a blue sedan 

He must have been doing at least 
50 miles an hour 


looke d 


He got out of the car, 
iround, and then drove on 


Such statements aren't much help 
There isn't 
radio that 
might result in arrest of the killer, 


to the investigating officer 
inything to put on the 


xcept that a blue sedan hit a pedes 
trian at State and Main streets. If an 
ilert witness catches the license num 
ber of the death car, or a car used by 
the bank robber or hold-up men, it 
often results in quick arrest. But all 


too often the intelligent witness who 
tried to perform his duty as a decent 
citizen, and is capable of doing so, is 
handicapped by conditions beyond his 
ontrol 

Most law enforcement officials agree 
that their men need every assistance 
they can get from the public. We must 
foster this cooperation in three im 
portant ways as follows 


1. By a continuous educational pro 
gram to remind people of their obli 
gations as good citizens. We must 
continue to break down the fear of 
many people that they will ‘‘get into 
trouble’ if they come forward with 
details about accidents or criminal acts 
they have Many do not 
realize the small detail they can sup 
ply may save hours of investigation 
ind result in solution of a case 


witnessed 


> 


2. By enforcing legislation now on 
the statute books which was drafted 
to make it easier for citizens to assist 
police. All state laws require that li 
ense plates be kept reasonably clean, 
firmly attached and not obscured at all 
times. This law should be enforced 


in all states 


3. By altering laws or practices 
which evolved during and since World 
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War II that have proved to be a 
definite handicap to law enforcement 
agencies. 

This year (1956), 18 states are re- 
quiring the display of but a single li- 
cense plate on the rear of vehicles 
From an enforcement point of view 
the use of but a single license plate 
on the rear of a vehicle is a dangerous 
trend that should be stopped. The 
practice began during the war when 
there was a metal shortage. There was 
justification for it then which does not 
exist today 

Economy-minded budget directors 
point out that their state can save one 
or several hundred thousand dollars 
annually by use of the one plate sys- 
tem, but fail to recognize the handi- 
ap created for all enforcement agen 
cies, and loss of monies resulting from 
the 50 per cent loss in enforcemen 
efficiency which results by so doing 
The recovery of stolen cars, apprehen- 
sion of hit-and-run drivers and all 
other persons wanted for traffic or 
criminal offenses is made doubly difh- 
ult when a vehicle displays but one 
rear plate 

The cost of a single license plate 
averages about ten to twelve cents. In 
other words, the cost of an additional 
plate averages about what the state r« 
ceives in taxes on a gallon or two of 
gasoline. One wonders how short 
sighted some of our false economy 
minded budget directors can become 


The 18 states that will display a 
single plate in 1956 are Nevada, 
North Dakota, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 


When officer from Stolen Car Detail makes on-foot check of 
parking lots, inspection is slowed down if state issues but 
one plate per car. Squeezing in between cars to check single to carry only one 


plates not only takes longer but is tougher on the officer. 
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sas, Mississippi, “Louisiana, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
New York and Michigan. 

Motor vehicle administrators them- 
selves are against the one-plate sys- 
tem. A resolution opposing the use of 
one plate was passed by the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators during their annual confer- 
ence held in Rockland, Maine, last 
September. Frank A. Jessup, superin- 
tendent of the Indiana State Police, 
and Commissioner Ed Sheidt of North 
Carolina, prepared and introduced the 
resolution. The International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police adopted a 
similar resolution during their annual 
convention in October in Philadelphia. 
Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the 
Texas Department of Public Safety, is 
among hundreds of top traffic enforce- 
ment officials 
trend to the one-plate 


about the 
system. He 


concerned 


says: 

“Plates are used primarily for iden- 
tification purposes. It follows, then, 
that a vehicle with only one plate 1s 
only half identified. The 
cense plate is’ a constant source of 


single li- 


concern to law enforcement officers at 
both the state and local levels. Mu- 
nicipal police, eager to check their 
beats for stolen cars, are required to 
double back over the ground they 
have traversed if the vehicles in the 
area are equipped with but a single 
license plate. This is necessary to 
check the cars on both sides of the 
street and amounts to a ross waste 
of time and duplication of eftort.’ 
Colonel G. R. Carrel, chief of the 


Colorado State Patrol, said he feels 
that use of only one plate is false 
economy from a law enforcement 
standpoint 

“States which have but one plate 
may save a little money in the cost of 
the plates, but the cost to citizens I 
believe will be much greater due to 
the increased enforcement difficulties 
in the apprehension of wanted ve- 
hicles,”” he said. 

Commissioner Bernard R. Caldwell 
of the California Highway Patrol, 
said 

“During regent years the original 
concept of license plates and registra 
tion cards appears to have been lost, 
and in the minds of many the only 
apparent reason for the existence of 
such plates and registration cards ts 
that they represent a visible evidence 
of fee payment. 

“The efficiency of an enforcement 
ofhcer is greatly reduced in the appre- 
hension of hit-and-run 
irivers and others when the vehicle 
is identifiable from the rear only. It 
Is incongruous to our minds since the 
enforcement agency is also charged 
with the apprehension of registration 
fee violations, and the primary tool 
necessary to effect the collection of 
these monies by the state is license 
plates, that the job of enforcement 
should be made more difficult by use 
of only one plate.” 


stolen cars, 


“In view of the present day posi- 
tion of the motor car in our economy 
ind the need for police safeguards to 
protect it, this is hardly the time to 
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License-plate identification is the greatest single aid in ap- 
prehending a hit-and-run driver. If death car is required 


license plate, even intelligent witnesses 


who try to do their duty are handicapped by this condition. 








Jack J. Rosebrough (left), 
general manager, Farm 
Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Company of Indiana, con- 
fers with Wilbur Young, 
Indiana’s Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on 
final plans to complete 
NSC complete safety pro- 
gram for Hoosier school 
bus drivers. Author is 
standing in the center. 


Indiana’s School 


Kus Satety Program 


By C. Wesley Dane, 


Director, Division of Driver Education, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Staite of Indiana 


pees ar with one of the finest 
school bus safety programs in the 
nation, has moved to upgrade its 
school bus drivers via a five-point pro- 
gram designed to make them top 
notch professionals in every sense of 
the word. 

The program includes the full Mo- 
tor Transportation Services of the 
National Safety Council—a service that 
has paid tremendous dividends in lives 
and money saved by the prevention of 
accidents in America’s top commercial 
vehicle fleets. 

As Indiana’s Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Wilbur Young put it: 
“Everyone will agree that nothing less 
than a year completely free of school 


bus accidents can be our goal. We 
should do everything possible to make 
1956 such a year. 

“The Indiana school traffic safety 
education program earned 59 per cent 
of the total possible points in the rat- 
ings of the National Safety Council 
this year. Unfortunately, they do not 
emphasize Indiana's fine school bus 
safety record. 

“In behalf of all the parents of 
Indiana, I gratefully thank the state’s 
school bus drivers for the patience, 
care and devotion with which they 
have transported our Hoosier children 
to and from schools.”’ 

As Wilbur Young has pointed out, 
the enrollment of Indiana’s school bus 


drivers in the National Safety Coun 
cil’s Complete Transportation Services 
makes them eligible for the NSC Safe 
Driver Award—the nation’s highest 
award for professional safe driving 
performance. The incentive to earn 
this top award has been exhibited by 
drivers for the nation’s top transit 
operations and commercial carriers 
and only the top professionals rate it. 
Cooperation in setting up this pro- 
gram of close and continuous contact 
with the school bus driver has been 
given without stint by the Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Insurance Company which 
has a tremendous stake in its success. 
Prime reason for this fine coopera- 
tion, according to Hassil Schenck, 
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president of the Insurance Company, 
and president of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau, is the fact that the majority of 
children transported by school buses in 
Indiana are members of Farm Bureau 
families. 

“Since a trip over the highways 
twice a day exposes them to countless 
hazards,”’ he said. ‘“We want to make 
sure that we have done everything hu- 
manly possible to insure their safety.” 

The NSC Safe Driver Award will 
be issued to all Indiana School bus 
drivers who have completed a year of 
driving without accident. Every driver 
will receive a copy of the award rules 

“For Experts Only,’’ which explains 
the Council's award program devel- 
oped over the years via the experience 
of thousands of America’s top fleets. 

All Indiana school bus drivers will 
receive the Safe Driver Magazine every 
month. This safety reminder and atti- 
tude builder will be complemented by 
the establishment of these helps: 

(1), The establishment of a per- 
sonal record file for each driver; (2), 
development of an accident report 
system which will require that every 
accident be reported instead of only 
major ones, as is now required by 
Indiana law ; (3), institution of a pre- 
ventive maintenance program designed 
to eliminate all hazards developed from 
faulty or poorly maintained equipment, 
and (4) set up a plan for supervisors 
and consultation services available to 
all school bus drivers. 

The Indiana School Bus Drivers 
Association passed a resolution at its 


1955 meeting, suggesting that the 
Complete Motor Transportation Serv- 
ices of the National Safety Council 
and its accompanying NSC Safe Driver 
Award Plan be utilized as the central 
core of a complete safety education 
program. 

With the aid and assistance of the 
Indiana State School Bus Committee, 
the plan will get underway during the 
second quarter of 1956 

Members of this group include the 
superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the commissioner of the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles, the director of TFrafhc 
Safety, the superintendent of State 
Police, the director of the State Board 
of Health, and the president of the 
Indiana School Bus Driver's Associa- 
tion. 

Cooperation among the working 
group will be aimed at stepped-up ef- 
forts to eliminate accidents completely 

Wilbur Young, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Arthur B. Skid 
more, director of Driver Examiners, 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles; Al Huber, 
assistant director, Indiana Office of 
Traffic Safety; Sgt. John W. Webster, 
Indiana State Police; Robert Yoho, 
State Board of Health; Edward Bea- 
man, Office of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, and Elbert Richards, School Bus 
Driver's Association, have been work- 
ing out the details preliminary to put- 
ting the program in action. 

Close liaison between the State Po- 
lice and the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction will spot 
defects in the preventive maintenance 


of some buses inspected. A tight check 
by Wilbur Young’s office will see to it 
that the police inspection is followed 
up by corrective action, so that Indiana 
school children will be guaranteed a 
ride in a safe vehicle. 

Crux of the program in the first 
instance will be the record files and 
accident reporting. Problems peculiar 
to school bus operation will be stressed 
in a program of driver education. 
Since the school bus drivers, them- 
selves, want the program, an immedi- 
ate improvement is forecast in trans- 
porting “the most precious cargo in 
Indiana.” 

When the facts are all in, exhaus- 
tive statistical studies will be made of 
the problems involved in transporting 
school children in buses. When the 
facts are in, answers will be found to 
provide Indiana with the safest school 
bus system to be found anywhere 

“One of the by-products of such an 
educational program is its effect on 
the youngsters, themselves,’’ said Wil- 
bur Young. 

Indiana's Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is a believer in the school 
of good example. He puts it this way: 

“If our drivers were careless, and 
happened to get away with it for a 
while, the venturesome child might 
easily grow up to become a reckless 
driver. As it is, the painstaking atten- 
tion to safety which our drivers exer- 
cise is bound to have a commendable 
effect on the children who are their 
passengers, and also on the motoring 
public in general.” THE END 


i iy 


Biggest reason for the program—the youngsters themselves. 
Jack Rosebrough (far right) and Wilbur Young watch as 
Hoosier youngsters line up as school lets out. “Nothing less 
than a year free from accident is our goal”—Wéilbur Young. 


Donna Sweeten and the author set up drivers file in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, as Hoosier 
State lines up its more than 6,000 school bus drivers under 
the National Safety Council Safe Driver Award Program. 
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N24 NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Abatement of Highway Noise and 
Fumes. Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 
25, D. C. 1955. 47p. HRB-Bulletin 
No. 110. 90c. 

Alcohol and Road Traffic. Second 
International Conference on Alcohol 
and Road Traffic. Nine Bedford Road, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 1955. 167p. $1. 

Bus Facts. National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators. 839 17th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1955. 
72p. 

Drive Right. Adult Drivers Im- 
provement Project Guide for Women’s 
Groups. The President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety. 1955. 16p. 15 
For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

An Engineering Pilot Study to De- 
termine the Comparative Injury Poten- 
tial of Steering Wheel Assembly De- 
wgns. Andrew J. White, Motor 
Vehicle Research, Inc., South Lee, 
N. H. 1955. 22p. 

Highlights of the WASHO Road 
Tests. National Highway Users Con- 
ference. National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 1955 22p 

Highway Research Review. Highway 
Research Board, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washingtcn 25, D. C. 1955 
\84p. No. 4, $3. Summary of two 
reports issued by the Highway Re- 
search Board to determine effects of 
heavy traffic on bituminous pavements 
and the behavior of various pavement 
designs. 

How to Create Traffic Safety Aware 
ness. Norman Damon. Automotive 
Safety Foundation, 200 Ring Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1955. 9p. An 
address at Governor's Safety Confer- 
ence, Topeka, Kans., Oct. 10, 1955. 

Human Variables in Motor Vehicle 
Accidents. A Preview of the Litera- 
ture. Ross A. McFarland and others. 
Harvard School of Public Health, One 
Shattack St., Boston, Mass. 1955. 
203p. 

Investigation of Factors Influencing 
the Night Visibility of Roadway Ob- 
stacles. D. M. Finch. Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineer- 


16 


ing, University of California, Berkeley. 
1955. 6p. of Charts and Illus. Prog- 
ress Report No. 3. Sponsored by II- 
luminative Engineering Society, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. Re- 
search Fund Project No. 37. This 
project is now completed. 

Motor Truck Facts. Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, New Cen- 
ter Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 1955. 56p. 





Safe Steering 


Hat dos Lenkrad zuviel Spiel 
fohrst Du nie mit gutem Stil 


eery OU don’t travel in good style 

when your steering wheel 
has too much play,” is the warning 
given German drivers by this new 
poster. The German traffic safety 
organization, the Bundesverkebrs- 
wacht, is now promoting highway 
safety by featuring a new theme 
each month. This poster was part 
of the January theme—tires, brakes 
and steering. 











New Legislation on Truck and 
Truck Body Lighting. Andrew P. 
Federline, 261 Constitution Ave., 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 1955. 
L6p. 

Opinions of State Traffic Safety 
Officials about Various Aspects of the 
Speed Situation. Results of a ques- 
tionnaire survey. Accident Prevention 
Dept., Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John St., New 
York. 1955. 23p. and questionnaire 

Preventing Traffic Accidents 
Through Law Enforcement. Gov. 
Arthur B. Langlie, State of Washing- 
ton, American Mutual Alliance, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 13p. 
An address at the annual meeting of 
American Mutual Alliance. Nov. 1 
1955. 
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Technical Findings From Automo- 
bile Impact Studies. Derwyn M. Severy 
and John H. Mathewson. Society of 
Automotive Engineers, 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 1956. 11p. 
and Charts. Preprint No. 649. 45c 
to members. 


Magazine Articles 

“Are Advertising Signs Near Free- 
ways Traffic Hazards?” Ross T. Shoaf. 
Traffic Engineering. Nov., 1955. p. 
Fie 

“Buffalo’s Traffic Safety Relighting 
Program.”” Henry W. Osborn. Strees 
Lighting Magazine. Dec., 1955. p. 17. 

“The Case Against a Killer—Dark- 
ness on Trial.” Street Lighting Maga- 
zine. Dec., 1955. p. 8. 

“Detroit Formula For 
Safety.” Automobile Facts. 
1955, p. 4. 


Traffic 
Nov., 


“Economic Analysis of the One- 
Way Grid in Roseburg, Oregon.” 
Donald N. Johnson. Traffic Engineer- 
ing. Nov., 1955. p. 67. 

“How Modern Lighting Pays Off in 
Hartford.” Street Lighting Magazine. 
Bec. 1953: p. 43. 

“Motor Vehicle Lap Belts.” SAE 
Recommended Test Procedures. SAE 
Journal. Dec., 1955. p. 45. 

“A New Signing Approach.” G. R. 
Cysewski. Traffic Engineering. Nov., 
1955. p. 65. 

“Preventive Maintenance.” 
and bus experts refine the art. 
Journal. Dec., 1955. p. 63. 


Truck 


SAE 


“Problems of Highway Right-of- 
Way and Control of Access.’ David 
R. Levin. Better Roads. Dec., 1955. 
p- 28. 

“Seattle’s Radar Signal Installation.” 
E. E, Lewarch. Traffic Engineering. 
Nov., 1955. p. 59. 

“A Study of Multilane Crown De- 
sign.”” Robert J. Ratner. Traffic En- 
gineering. Nov. 1955. p. 62. 

“Summary of Findings From 
W ASHO Road Test in Idaho.”” Bette 
Roads. Dec., 1955. p. 24. 

“Three Quick Shots Ring Out and 
Accidents Drop.” Pat J. Doogan. Bu: 
Transportation. Dec., 1955. p. 26. 

“Trucks Could Use Manifold Brak- 
ing in Addition to Wheel Brakes.” 
W. E. Meyer. SAE Journal. Dec., 
E>. p, 20. 

“What About Seat Belts?’’ Char- 
lotte Montgomery. Good Housekeep- 
ing. Jan., 1956. p. 24—Vol. 142— 
No. 1. 
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Safety Programs Pay Off 


in Intercity Bus Operations 


By Harold R. Hosea, 


Director of Research, 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators 


HE intercity-bus industry has just 

taken a long look at its accident 
record for the ten-year period since 
the end of World War Il. Justifiably, 
it is proud of the findings, the pro- 
fessionals who operate its vehicles and 
the efforts of officials who plan and 
supervise its safety programs. 

In 1946, reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showed that 
buses operated by interstate carriers 
were involved in accidents that re- 
sulted in the death of 423 persons. By 
1954, the last year for which complete 
records are available, that figure had 
dropped to 156, a whopping decrease 
of 63 per cent; despite that fact that 
the total number of vehicle miles op- 
erated declined less than one-fifth over 
the same period. Preliminary figures 
for 1955 indicate that the record for 
that year is likely to be even better. 

One item often overlooked is the 
fact that this job has been done in 
the face of a tremendous increase in 
the density of traffic which, of course, 
greatly increases the risk factor. Ac- 
cording to estimates of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the density of rural 
highway traffic, as measured in terms 
of vehicle miles, increased by 76 per 
cent between 1946 and 1954. The 
table (shown in this account) tells 
this story better than any words can. 

Space does not permit a complete 
catalog of the program which made 
this achievement possible, but here 


Deaths Resulting 
from Interstate 
Year Bus Accidents 


are just a few. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of all is driver selection and 
training. Most of the carriers (espe- 
cially the larger companies) have set 
up minimum physical and psychologi- 
cal hiring standards considerably more 
rigorous than those required by ICC 
safety regulations. A great deal of 
emphasis is put on the aptitude and 
personality characteristics of driver ap- 
plicants. 

In general, the training given to in- 
tercity-bus drivers is the most thorough 
and comprehensive received by any 
group. In many cases, extended school 
and shop classes precede any actual 
road training. New drivers are given 
instruction in the operation of each 
type of vehicle by expert instructors 
before they are permitted to carry any 
passengers. Following this phase, they 
operate regular schedules for consider- 
able periods under the direct super- 
vision of veteran drivers, each of 
whom is required to turn in detailed 
reports on student performance. 

Great emphasis is also placed on 
vehicle inspection and maintenance, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has commended the industry on 
several occasions on its splendid rec- 
ord as shown by the extremely low 
frequency of accidents attributable to 
mechanical defects, 

No discussion of this subject would 
be complete without reference to the 
close cooperation by the carriers di- 


Over-all Rural 
Traffic Volume, 
All Types of Vehicles 


Intercity-Bus 
Vehicle Miles 


(Indexes — 1939 = 100) 


1946... 
1947.. 
1948... 
1949. 
1950 : 
ee, 
ae 
1935... . 
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100 100 
98 109 
103 116 
96 126 
91 137 
94 153 
91 162 
91 171 
84 176 


rectly and through their national or- 
ganfzation, the National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators, with the 
many groups engaged in promoting 
highway safety. Included, to mention 
but a few, are the Section of Safety 
in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the National Safety Council, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Motor 
Fleet Supervisor Training, the insur- 
ance association and individual insur- 
ance companies, and the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety. 

From time to time some safety di- 
rectors complain of their inability to 
get what they consider adequate sup- 
port financial and otherwise from top 
management. Hardly a meeting of 
the NSC Commercial Vehicle Section 
goes by without reference to this prob- 
lem. While the intercity-bus iadueny 
makes no claim to having solved all 
of these difficulties, the the record is 
indicative of great progress. Accord- 
ing to records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the amounts spent 
by the carriers (per vehicle mile) on 
safety and insurance has increased 
more than 80 per cent since 1946. By 
contrast, over-all operating costs per 
vehicle mile rose less than a third dur- 
ing the same period. 

The wisdom of this investment in 
safety is obvious from the fact that 
the increase in the cost of insurance 
premiums, and the amounts paid out 
by self-insured carriers in injury and 
damage claims, has risen only 1 per 
cent since 1946. This is the more re 
markable in view of the steady infla- 
tionary trend as reflected by heavy in- 
creases in the amounts of damages 
awarded by the e@ourts and in the cost 
of compensating for property damages. 

Thus it is that the motor-bus indus- 
try is proud of its record, but it is 
likewise determined to improve it fur- 
ther, to continue to set an example 
for the non-professional user of the 
highways, and to maintain its record 
as the safest form of land passenger 
transportation. THE END 





Launch California 


Trattie 


IRTY-ONE top California busi 
ness and industrial leaders headed 
by Norman Sutherland, president, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company, re- 
cently joined forces to incorporate the 
California Traffic Safety Foundation 
The citizens-support organization, 
patterned after the recommendations 
of President Eisenhower's White 
House Conference on Highway Safety, 
will be privately financed and is an 
autonomous, non-profit, non-political 
public service foundation 
In filing incorporation papers Suth 
erland, acting as temporary chairman 
for the organization, pointed out that 
California will be the first state in the 
nation to establish a statewide public 
service citizens’ foundation devoted 
solely to the prevention of traffic ac- 
cidents and to traffic facilitation. 


Addressing a press conference, Suth- 
erland said 


“The prodigious growth of Cali 
fornia is startling and extremely 
thought-provoking from the stand 
point of safety in traffic 


New residents, many of whom 
operate motor vehicles, are pouring 
into the state at the rate of 1,000 a 
day. Vehicle registrations have climbed 
beyond the six-and-one-half million 


mark and continue to rise 

‘Streets and highways currently ade- 
quate are now threatened with con 
Trafh strangulation in many 
areas of California is already a reality 


gestion 


Unfortunately, experience under 
scores the fact that accident incidence 
generally rises in proportion to the in- 
creased number of cars on the high 
ways, Sutherland continued Hence 
if California's accident toll keeps pace 
with rising vehicle registrations, the 
loss of life and economic costs may 
well soar to disastrous heights.’ 

The California Traffic Safety Foun 
dation, an autonomous, non-political 
foundation to 
be chartered by the National Safety 
Council, will stand as a focal point 
for public support and as a working 
partner of official agencies 


public service citizens 


It will represent a method of tack 
ling community problems with which 
businessmen are well acquainted and 
which they are well equipped to help 
promote. The Foundation will also 


Safety Foundation 


provide the organized citizens’ leader- 
ship to get the job done. 

“All segments of California in- 
terests have been invited to partici- 
pate,” Sutherland pointed out. “The 
budget for the new organization will 
be provided from private sources to 
finance continuous activities on a 
statewide basis.” 

Objectives of the Foundation were 
listed as follows: 

1. Provide citizens’ support for a! 
phases of organized trafhc accident 
prevention on a statewide basis. 


2. Reduce traffic accidents and their 
resultant tolls in life and property. 

3. Lessen traffic congestion and in- 
crease trafhc facilitation 

4. Support and carry out in Cali 
fornia the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Highway 
Saftey. 

5. Assist and work with other or- 
ganizations, private and governmental, 
in a coordinated, massive attempt to 
cut traffic accidents in the state. 

6. Create and maintain public 
awareness and understanding of the 
complete traffic problem 

“To achieve these objectives,’ Suth- 
erland continued, ‘the Foundation will 
collect and analyze all data pertinent 
to the traffic problem and develop and 
initiate new and energetic approaches 
to these matters in cooperation with 
recognized leaders of other California 
organizations having similar aims. 

We further propose to assist, with- 
out impairment of their local au- 
tonomy, community, county and area 
chapters of the National Safety Coun 
cil and other local safety councils in 
the development of traffic safety pro- 
grams on a coordinated basis. The 
Foundation will make financial grants 
to local chapters and councils under 
a policy to be determined by the Ex 
ecutive Committee. 

“New safety councils or committees 
will be created in districts where they 
are needed and where none currently 
exist.” , 

The Foundation will cooperate with, 
assist and mobilize citizens support for 
state governmental agencies, county 
and city agencies and all public author- 
ities charged with responsibility re 
lating to traffic control, traffic accident 


Mr. Sutherland 


prevention and reduction in various 
elds in which these accidents occur. 
fields in which tlk accident 


Efforts will also be aimed toward 
providing measures of relief for street 
and highway congestion. Sound, real- 
istic programs in fleet transportation, 
off-the-job and school safety as they 
relate to traffic safety will also be cre- 
ated, All practical available media will 
be used in conducting a continuous 
trafhc safety educational program to 
further assist Foundation activities. 

Sutherland also pointed out that the 
National Safety Council through its 
Western Region Director, Earl F 
Campbell, has assisted California lead- 
ers during the past 18 months in 
laying the groundwork for the Founda 
tion. 

Incorporators, constituting the Foun- 
dation’s Charter Board of Directors in 
addition to Mr. Sutherland, include 
K. K. Bechtel, chairman of the Board, 
Industrial Indemnity Company, San 
Francisco; S. D. Bechtel, president, 
Bechtel Corporation, San Francisco; 
Welton Becket, president, Welton 
Becket, F. A. I. A. and Associates, 
Los Angeles; S. Clark Beise, president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco; 
James T. Blalock, vice president, 
Pacific Indemnity Company, Los An- 

To Page 36 
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WENTY-EIGHT recommendations were made by 150 

student delegates attending the Second Annual Youth 
Conference on Traffic Safety conducted by the Delaware 
Teenage Traffic Safety Association. The conference was 
sponsored by the Delaware Safety Council, Inc., and held 
at the year’s end at Dover. Paul Jones, NSC Director of 
Public Information, made the keynote address. 

The recommendations revealed a sound knowledge of 
trafic safety problems and measures that help reduce casu- 
alties. The youngsters urged compulsory driver education 
for all eligible students, to include night driving training. 
They favored periodic checks of all drivers. Student safety 
clubs were recommended and also the organization of 
student traffic courts. 

The teenagers also urged more extensive use of radar 
and the use of unmarked police cars in detecting violators. 
The official report of the deliberations, an attractive 16- 
page booklet, lists the delegates and their schools, complete 
recommendations, the new officers of the association, and 
a page of pertinent quotes from the keynote address. 


Streit Joins Field Staff 

Paul Hill, manager of the Field Service Department, has 
announced the appointment of Philip N. Streit as a new 
member of the Field Service staff to work out of Chicago 
headquarters. Streit has spent the last eight years as an 
independent public relations representative, organizing and 
directing projects and financial programs for various civic 
organizations and other groups throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

He spent the last three years on special financial work 
for chapters of the National Safety Council and other 
groups. Among these were the Kansas City Safety Coun- 
cil, St. Joseph Safety Council (Mo.), the Citizens Safety 
Council of Tulsa, Okla., and the Safety Council of Greater 
St. Louis. He has experience in the field of finance and 
expects to spend considerable time consulting with chapter 
managers on money raising problems. 


Helicopters Aid Safety Drive 

U. S. Navy and Coast Guard helicopters were used to 
deliver public safety messages by air, during Maine's “Op- 
eration Holiday,” proclaimed by the governor from De- 
cember 20 through January 2. A large outdoor ad, located 
at the Maine Turnpike entrance in Portland, appealed to 
visitors to use extra driving precautions during the holi- 
day season. Brian Jewett was chairman of the Governor's 
Committee on Highway Safety. Sam Henderson, program 
director of WGAH-TV at Portland, served as chairman 
of the Media Publicity Committee. 


“Double Dose" for Violators 


Judges George T. Murphy and John D. Watts of De- 
troit’s Traffic Court, carried out a policy of doubling jail 
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AKLAND’S first place American Bar Association award for 

improvement of traffic court procedures is presented to 
Judge C. Stanley Wood, seated, left, presiding judge, and Judge 
Charles W. Fisher, standing left, current traffic judge, by EI- 
wood C. Murphey, seated, center, president of the Alameda 
County Bar Association. Others present are, standing, Carroll 
A. Trefts, center, traffic division chairman of the Eastbay Chap- 
ter, National Safety Council, and Norris Nash, Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce president, and, seated, lower right, Henry 
J. Kaiser Jr., Eastbay Chapter vice president. 


terms and fines for drivers convicted of reckless driving. 
starting with the Thanksgiving week-end and continuing 
on through the Christmas and New Year's holidays. As 
in recent years, convicted drinking drivers were promptly 
sent to jail. 

The December “Bulletin” of the Traffic Safety Associa- 
tion warned motorists that Judges Murphy and Watts 
meant business when they established a tougher policy for 
late November and December. The record of the last 15 
years shows that Detroit's holiday enforcement program 
has paid big dividends. In 1941, 47 persons were killed 
in drinking driving accidents. Since 1948 the number has 
been reduced to two each year. 


Holmes to Inter-Industry 

The appointment of Harold Holmes as midwestern re- 
gional representative of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee was announced recently by M. R. Darlington, 
Jr., managing director. Holmes assumed his new post in 
late December and will assist state and local dealers and 
associations, as part of the Inter-Industry Committee's field 
service work. His region will include 12 midwestern states. 

Holmes joins the Inter-Industry staff after five years at 
South Dakota State College, Brookings. He received his 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Physical Education and his 
Master’s Degree in Education at the University of Min- 
nesota. To Page 36 





Ribbon cutting ceremony at Rusk parking 
lot ceremony marking the opening of Dallas 
project. Mrs. Curtis Meadows, safety chair- 
man of PTA group, is cutting ribbon. Others 
in group are Mrs. John Palmer, Mrs. J. H. 
Jukes, Mrs. John Mangrum, Mrs. Fred Rum- 
sey, and Richard Stroud, principal. 


ee 


Before: Traffic tangle at the Thomas J. Rusk Junior High School 
in Dallas. Students had difficulty in getting to the chartered 
buses and traffic hazards mounted as cars negotiated their way 
around buses in congested traffic area. Note turning movements, 


It took years of pi 
man saw her solu! 
She 


After: Chartered buses now 
park in front of the west 
entrance of Rusk Junior 
High School and are loaded 
and unloaded in area free 
from any traffic hazard. 
Traffic movement has been 
facilitated on roadway in 
front of school, and corner 
is controlled with signals. 


-— 
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OOK around Dallas, Texas, today and you'll notice that areas surrounding 
the city’s school’s are not so cluttered with parked cars as in other cities. 
When you take your second look, you'll notice that the teachers’ cars are parked 
in off-street areas, and that most schools have a single or double lane loading 
zone for school buses or for parents’ cars to pick up or deliver their youngsters. 
It's no accident that Dallas schools have integrated the motor age with the 
school plant. But it took active and intelligent work on the part of Parent- 
Teacher groups sparked by the persistent plugging by Mrs. Curtis W. Meadows, 
safety chairman of the Thomas J. Rusk Junior High School PTA. 

The Rusk school was located at the edge of the city’s industrial area on Denton 
Road, facing Inwood Road—a six-lane major crosstown artery. In 1952, when 
Mrs. Meadows first sought relief via an off-street parking plan for the school 
the Inwood Road development was on the drawing boards of the city planners 
But the increased industrial development in the area was further augmented by 
a planned multi-million dollar development in the adjacent Love Field Air Traffic 
Center. Additional congestion on the streets alongside the school was also a 


Newly-completed Victor Hexter 
- of all the spade work done by 
concomitant development for the future. Turn Page facilities, OG-etrect parking Jy 
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When teachers parked their cars in front of and across from the school, it 
caused traffic congestion on heavily traveled street, not to mention the 
hazards youngsters faced when their folks called to pick them up at school. 


, 


& 


ugging until P.T.A. safety chair- 
ition to traffic hazards a reality. 
went about it— 


KAS 
STYLE 


By Frank Davin 


Now: While heavy traffic goes down street, students are picked 
up in traffic lane located off-street in front of school. Double lane 
allows cars to move out as soon as they have picked up passengers. 


Parking area at Dan Rogers School in Dallas is big enough to meet all 

future needs. Teachers can park their cars off-street and pick-ups can be 

made by parents with minimum of traffic hazard. This is just one of many 

Dallas schools completed with the new plan providing off-street parking. 
Ee 


oh Eee 
School in Dallas had the benefit 
Dallas women to provide parking 
xt above was included in plans. 








TEXAS 
STYLE 


School personnel at the Rusk school 
parked their cars approximately 50 
in number—every school day. And 
when these, and the school buses 
moved in in the morning, or Out at 
school day's end, it created a terrific 
traffic hazard 

Mrs. Meadows presented to the 
PTA a threefold safety program for 
the Rusk school calling for (1) a 
semi-circular drive, paved from In- 
wood Road to the school entrance; 
(2) an area off-street set aside and 
paved for parking the cars of school 
personnel, and (3) that the School 
and Park boards consult and push 
through early completion of a street 
at the north side of the school through 
a park that adjoined the property. 


be 


The PTA heartily endorsed the 
plan, so Mrs. Meadows took it to the 
City Traffic Engineer. The Traffic En- 
gineer and his staff worked out some 
changes in the original program, sug- 
gesting that a parallel loading zone be 
developed instead of a circular drive. 
The third project—the street exten- 
sion—was dropped because of legal 
omplications. 

Through all these months, the group 
had the active assistance of W. T. 
White, superintendent of schools, and 
Avery Mays, vice president of the 
Dallas Board of Education, and chair- 
man of its building and sites com- 
mittee, who ordered a probe of the 
situation and worked with the City 
Plan Commission to make the 
Meadows plan a citywide project in- 
stead of for just one school 

As Superintendent White put it 
‘The off-street parking development 


on the campus of the Rusk Junior 
High School was the beginning of a 
policy of the Dallas Board of Educa- 
tion to place off-street parking for all 
employees on campuses for new build- 
ings. Furthermore, in the bond elec- 
tion for $35 million approved by the 
citizens in December, 1954, provision 
was made to establish off-street park- 
ing on campuses for all present build- 
ings provided there is enough ground 
for such an arrangement. We think 
this is a great improvement in school 
arrangement. 


Today, Mrs. Curtis Meadows can 
look around Dallas and know that the 
schools of its Independent School Dis- 
trict will be as free from traffic haz- 
ards as her foresight dreamed them to 
be, know too that safety dividends can 
be declared when Texas women ap- 
proach a problem and solve it “Texas 
Style.” THE END 


Aerial view of Inwood Road traffic artery showing comple- 
tion of traffic loading zone and parking area at Rusk School 
(to the right above the center of photo). At left and below 
center of photo is Maple Lawn School, an old school which 
now has a loading zone and parking area. The development 
at lower right of photo is a model apartment area. PTA 
women were in forefront of fight to get adequate parking 


facilities for Dallas Schools. They got results ‘Texas Style.” 
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With a solid line of teachers’ cars parked on one side of the 
street and many across from the school, congestion at day’s 


end was heavy, traffic hazards multiplied. 


Double lane loading zone solved the problem at the Rusk 
Junior High School. Russell Stroud, principal, stands near 


his car at the left in teachers’ parking area. 
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Sheehe Heads MSU 
Traffic Safety Center 


Gordon H. Sheehe, active in traffic 
safety work for 20 years and for- 
merly director of training for the 
Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, was appointed head of Michi- 
gan State University’s New Highway 
Trafhc Center on January 1. 

He was appointed to the new posi- 
tion by the State Board of Agriculture, 
M.S.U.’s governing body. Plans to 
establish the center were approved in 
a special session of the Michigan Leg- 
islature in November. 

Before joining the M.S.U. staff in 
1952 Sheehe had held positions with 
the Vermont State Highway Patrol, 
the Chicago Motor Club, the North- 
western University Institute and the 
University of Washington. 

A legislative appropriation of $177,- 
500 for six months provided staff, 
equipment and operating funds to be- 
gin the Center. 

“Through this Center on our M.S.U. 
campus, Sheehe said, “we hope to 
conduct an expanded program of 
traffic safety courses and conferences 
to train personnel for highway traffic 
administration, and also to establish 
and operate a central office for re- 
search, field service and information 
work.”’ 


Parking as Business Factor 
Explained in New Booklet 
Results of a comprehensive research 
project into relationship of parking to 
business have been incorporated in a 


64-page illustrated booklet, “What 
Parking Means to Business.” 

Written in popular style, the new 
publication is based on a special re- 
port of the Highway Research Board, 
“Parking as a Factor in Business,” but 
draws also on a great deal of addi- 
tional research and other informational 
sources. 

The Highway Research Board in- 
vestigations were made possible by 
special funds provided by the auto- 
motive and petroleum industries and 
made available to the Board by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. The 
Board assigned actual research to five 
universities California, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio State and Washington. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
the subject, the Foundation has pub- 
lished “What Parking Means to Busi- 
ness” as a public service. A limited 
number of copies are available at 
Foundation offices, 200 Ring Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Fred Bott Dies 


Just as PUBLIC SAFETY was 
going to press, came word that 
Fred Bott, assistant director of 
the Fleet Sales Section, General 
Motors, died suddenly while re- 
turning from the GMC ‘Mo- 
torama’’ showing in New York 
iq ity 


Mr. Bott will be remembered 
by members of the Council's 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
Sections particularly because of 
his work in making The Victory 
Award Luncheon, honoring win- 
ners in the National Fleet Safety 
Contest, an outstanding feature 
of the annual National Safety 
Congress. 











13th Annual Safety 
Film Contest Now Open 


Entries are being received for the 
1956 contest of the National Commit- 
tee on Films for Safety. This 13th 
annual competition includes motion 
pictures and soundslide films produced 
or released during 1955 in the fields 
of occupational, home, traffic & trans- 
portation, and general safety 


There is no charge for entering the 
contest, nor for awards to sponsors of 
winning films. For entry blanks or 
further information, contact Wm 
Englander, secretary, National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety, 425 N 
Michigan Ave.—Sth floor, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

Deadline for contest entries is Feb- 
ruary 27, 1956. 


General Merrill Dies 


MAJOR GENERAL FRANK D. MER- 
RILL, 52, died of a heart attack two 
days after he was elected president of 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. General Merrill was 
stricken in Fernandina Beach, Fla., en 
route home from the 41st annual meet- 
ing of the AASHO in New Orleans. 


As AASHO president, General 
Merrill was succeeded by Rex M 
Whitton, chief engineer, Missouri 
State Highway Department, who was 
elected first vice president at the New 
Orleans meeting. 

Funeral services and burial were 
held at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point. 


Don Berry Joins 
Purdue Faculty 


Donald S. Berry, formerly assistant 
director, Institute of Transportation 
and Traffic Engineering, University of 
California, Berkeley, has joined the 
Faculty at Purdue University as Pro- 
fessor of Transportation Engineering. 
He will coordinate the academic pro- 
prams at graduate and undergraduate 
levels in the field of transportation ¢ 
engineering, as well as teach graduate 
work in traffic engineering, highway 
economics, and related phases of trans 
portation engineering. He will also 
work with the many graduate students 
employed in the Joint Highway Re- 
search Project, in the planning of their 
programs of graduate study in high 
way and transportation engineering 

Dr. Berry is transferring to Purdue 
from a similar position at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley, where 
for the past 71/4, years he has been 
teaching traffic engineering. In addi 
tion to being assistant director, Insti- 
tute of Transportation and Traffic En- 
gineering |he has served as professor 
of transportation engineering, and 
chairman, Division of Transportation 
Engineering at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Prior to 1948 he served 12, 
years with the National Safety Coun- 
cil where he was director, Traffic and 
Transportation Division, for five years, 
and Traffic Engineer for seven years. 
Prior to 1936, he had worked with 
highway departments in Michigan and 
South Dakota. 

He received a PhD. in Civil Engi- 
neering-Transportation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1936, and a 
M.S. in Highway Engineering from 
Iowa State College in 1933. He its a 
member of Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi, 
Sigma Tau, and Phi Kappa Phi, High- 
way Research Board, ASCE, and 
ASEE. He has been an ITE member 
since 1937, and has served as Vice 
President, Midwest Section, and Presi- 
dent, Western Section. He currently 
is Head, Department of Professional 
Standards and Education, and a mem- 


Dr. Berry has been active on many 
committees of the Highway Research 
Board, and is also a member of the 
National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances, and the 
National Joint Committee on Uniform 
Trafic Control Devices. Currently, he 
is chairman, Speed Committee, Na 
tional Safety Council, and is active in 
the work of the National Committee 
on Urban Transportation. 

He is married and has two daugh- 
ters, ages 15 and 9, 
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NEWSLETTER for supervisors of school bus drivers 

made its appearance in January. Called ‘The School 
Bus Supervisor,” it is edited by Raymond Prince, secretary, 
School Bus Advisory Committee of the National Safety 
Council. 

The monthly newsletter will contain items of news and 
information on safety supervisory techniques. It will also 
keep school administrators abreast of new training and 
supervisory materials available from the Council. 

The newsletter will be mailed free of charge to school 
authorities upon request. 


Eight Steps to Training 

Russell Fitzpatrick, fleet operations consultant, offers 
the following 8-step training program in the December 
issue of Southern Motor Cargo: 

1. Make a detailed analysis of the driving job your men 
have to do. List every function, no matter how minor. 

2. Ask yourself, what does this man have to know in 
order to do each of these things ? 

3. Write down the answers you develop—in clear de- 
tail. You now have written your “textbook.” 

4. Break your “textbook” down under topics of chapter 
headings. Under each of these, list notes covering each 
phase of the topic. You will then have an organized teach- 
ing outline. 

5. Select key personnel to be used as instructors. 

6. In a series of meetings, teach the instructors how 
to use the notes so that their break-in will be organized 
and uniform. Include a check list for the instructor to fol- 
low, so that he can check off each item as he covers it with 
a trainee. 

7. In future driver meetings, go over the list with the 
men you now have in service. “Your safety meetings” 
will then become organized training sessions. Let each of 
the driver instructors take a meeting or two, using his notes 
as a basis. He will get practice, gain confidence. 

8. Promise yourself that you will never let a driver 
make a solo trip until his instruction is complete. 


Champ Driver Urges Caution 

Whenever a driver spots a child at play, the driver's 
natural reaction should be to slow down and prepare to 
take emergency action, according to National Truck Roadeo 
Champion James S. Jackson, driver for Pilot Freight Car- 
riers, Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Jackson, the North Carolina Motor Carriers Association's 
National Roadeo Champ, voiced the opinion that “most 
children are careful about obeying traffic rules, but they 
often forget to watch out for danger when they become 
engrossed in play.” 


Safe Drivers of America 
Safe Drivers of America is an organization of profes- 
sional drivers devoted to promoting traffic safety. The 
organization started among drivers of the Southern Cali- 





HE committee of 

judges for the 1955- 

56 National Fleet Safety 

Contest was recently an- 

nounced by Thomas N. 

Boate, chairman of the 

Traffic & Transporta- 

tion Conference of the 

National Safety Council. 

E. G. Cox, chief, Sec- 

tion of Safety, Bureau 

E. G. Cox of Motor Carriers, 

Washington, D. C., was appointed chairman. 
Members of the committee are: 


H. R. Hosea, Research & Statistics, National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators, Washington, 
D. C.; M. A. Kraft, director, Department of Per- 
sonnel & Accident Prevention, American Transit 
Association, New York City; Hudson Hamm, di- 
rector, Field Service, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, Evanston, Ill.; E. B. Kellogg, 
secretary, Milk Industry Foundation, Washington, 
D. C.; H. K. Halbrooks, director, Accident Pre- 
vention Division, National Automoblie Trans- 
porters Association, Detroit; R. N. Papich, safety 
consultant, American Gas Association, New York 
City, and W. Michael Aicher, director, Employee 
Relations, U. S. Brewers Foundation, Inc., New 
York City. A. C. Finch, fleet safety engineer, Na- 


tional Safety Council, is committee secretary. 











fornia Freight Lines, and now includes drivers of Denver- 
Chicago Trucking Co., Pacific Cartage Company and others. 
Any national Safety Council Safe Driver Award winner is 
eligible to join SDA. 

The resolution and pledge is as follows: 


“Resolution 

“A. We, a group of professional commercial vehicle 
drivers residing in California, who have proved that it is 
possible to drive such vehicles without accidents, observe: 

“B. Whereas our national health and safety depend 
upon the unrestricted and uninterrupted use of highways 
in the transportation of goods and persons, and: 

“C. Whereas much of these goods and many of these 
persons never reach their intended destinations because of 
traffic accidents, and: 

“D. Whereas these accidents take a toll of American 
life and wealth greater than that taken by war, and: 

“E. Whereas almost all of these accidents result from 
personal failure of one or more drivers, and: 
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ERE are four films covering Safety 

on Milk Routes, Accident Be- 
havior and Crash Research. Please do 
not contact the National Safety Coun- 
cil for information on obtaining these 
films, but write directly to the source 
given immediately after the descrip- 
tion. 

For information on other available 
safety films, consult the National Di- 
rectory of Safety FAms aveKable for 
purchase from the Council at the price 
of $1 for a single copy (plus two 
quarterly Supplements). Information 
on films available from the National 
Safety Council can be obtained by 
writing to Nancy Lou Blitzen. 


Driver Salesman 

How to Get Bigger and Better Acci- 
dents (35mm sound slidefilm) black & 
white. 20 minutes. Produced in 1955. 

Record introduces filmstrip story by 
giving case history of milkroute sales- 
man, “Wizbang Willie.” Filmstrip and 
record then take up the story of Willie 
and his book entitled How to Get Bigger 
and Better Accidents. Willie demonstrates 
every wrong practice in driving for a route 
salesman. These wrong practices are pointed 
up by Sam, a safe driver. Situations cov- 
ered include behavior at scene of accident, 
maintenance and checking of vehicle, de- 
fensive driving, exercising caution, safe at- 
titude, parking, backing, handling bottles 
and cases, making deliveries. Filmstrip is 
sponsored by the Milk Industry Foundation. 

Prints are available for purchase and are 
part of a safety kit. They may be obtained 
from the Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 
19th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Accident Behavior 


It Could Happen to You (35mm sound 
slideflm or 2”x2” slides and script). 24 
minutes. Black & white. Produced in 1955 

This film tells commercial and_ private 


“F. Whereas many of these fail- 
ures stem from improper attitudes, 
from lack of skill, or from ignorance, 
now therefore: 

“G. Be it resolved that we shall 
create an organization of drivers of 
proved skill and ability to drive de- 
fensively and so to avoid traffic acci- 
dents. 

“We Pledge Ourselves To: 

“A. Continue to set a good ex- 
ample. 

“B. Discourage unsafe acts by other 
motorists. 
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——€urrent Safety Films 


a 


drivers what to do after being involved in 
an accident. The point is made that what 
is done during the first 10 minutes after 
in accident can be almost as important as 
what was done the last five seconds before 
the accident. The film gives five major 
actions to be taken after an accident. 1) 
protect the scene of the accident (flares, 
red warning flags, etc.), 2) get help, 3) 
give first aid when necessary, 4) get names 
ind addresses of those who saw the acci- 
dent (without implying to them that they 
are witnesses), and 5) proceed with acci 
lent investigation (getting answers to five 
questions: When? Where? What? Who? 
How ?) 

Prints of either version are available for 
purchase and preview from William H. 
Newton Safety Services, 4507 W. Alabama 
Houston 6, Texas. 


Crash Research 


Crash and Live (16mm sound motion) 
black & white. 25 minutes. Produced in 
1955 


ee 


This is a documentary on Ford Motor 
Company's crash research and the safety 
devices developed from this research. Ac- 
tual scenes in their laboratory, plus experi 
mental crash tests are shown. The film was 
made at Ford’s National Safety Forum, at- 
tended by more than 1,000 safety spe 
cialists. Some speeches and comments by 
these experts are included in the film 

Prints are available for loan and pur- 
chase from Ford Motor Company, Motion 
Picture Department, 3000 Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Crash Research (16mm sound motion) 
black & white. 10 minutes. Produced in 
1955. TV/o.k, 


Another Ford Motor Company film show 
ing the actual crash tests they made to find 
exactly what happens to cars and passengers 
ind what safety devices are needed to pro- 
tect both during a crash. An explanation 
of how these tests are set up is also in- 
cluded 


Purchase and rental prints available from 
same source as Crash and Live. 


“C. Join with other Safe Drivers 
of America in the community for the 
prevention of automotive accidents.” 


The organization hopes soon to have 
a representative on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Califognia Safety Coun- 
cil and to place representatives on 
local safety councils. Membership fee 
is 25c for registration and 35c for a 
shoulder patch denoting membership. 
Eligible and interested commercial ve- 
hicle drivers should address inquiries 
to Safe Drivers of America, 112! 
Mateo Street, Los Angeles 21, Caléf. 


Post Office Safety 
Program Pays Dividends 

The Post Office Department's new 
Safety Program paid off in 1955, cut- 
ting accidents in metropolitan areas to 
less than four for each 100,000 miles 
driven in postal vehicles, compared 
with an estimated accident rate of 13 
for each 100,000 miles in 1953, be- 
for the program went into effect, Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield 
reported. 

This rate was based on five months’ 
operations reported by Post Office De- 
partment regions with headquarters 
offices in Boston, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Washington (D. C.), 
Atlanta, Chicago, Cincinnati, Mem- 
phis, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Wichita, 
Dallas, Portland (Ore). and San Fran- 
cisco. While the reports do not cover 
the entire year, they are believed to 
be a valid indicator of the overall Post 
Office Department accident experience 
in metropolitan areas for 1955. 

The reports showed that during the 
five month period (July through No- 
vember, 1955) the regions reporting 
used 30,000 vehicles in their city op- 
erations, drove 116,064,069 miles and 
were involved in 4,506 accidents, an 
accident rate of 3.88 for each 100,000 
miles. 

“Considered in terms of the lives 
saved and injuries avoided, this 1955 
experience represents a remarkable 
achievement,” Postmaster General 
Summerfield commented. ‘‘In addition, 
it represents considerable savings for 
the taxpayers through reduced costs 
due to vehicle damage, injury claims, 
and lost manhours due to injuries.” 

The Post Office Department under 
its recently-created Bureau of Person- 
nel is developing a comprehensive 
safety program. It encompasses a 
broad program of education and en- 
couragement for postal personnel in 
the field of safety as well as all-out 
cooperation with national and com- 
munity safe-driving efforts. 

In recognition of the postal em- 
ployees’ contribution to safe driving, 
the Department has issued to postal 
drivers more than 27,000 individual 
National Safety Council Safe Driver 
Awards for accident-free driving 
These awards, Mr. Summerfield noted, 
represented 159,000 years of safe 
driving. 

In 1955, the Department was 
awarded the National Safety Council's 
Citation for Meritorious Service to 
Safety, for its outstanding contribu- 
tion to community traffic safety in 
1954. THE END 











Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








February 28-March 1, Urbana, III. 
Forty-second Illinois Annual Highway 
Engineering Conference. Contact John W. 
Hutchinson, 303 Civil Engineering Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III 


March 4-6, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern States Conference and Exposi- 
tion (Biltmore Hotel). Contact W. L. 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 8927 
Richmond 25, Va 


March 7-8, Philadelphia 

Twenty-second Annual Philadelphia 
Safety and Fire Conference and Exhibit 
(Broadwood Hotel). Contact Walter W. 
Matthews, managing director, Philadelphia 
Safety Council, 121 South Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 7 


March 9, Berkeley, Calif. 

Fourth Annual Public Safety Congress of 
the Eastbay Chapter, NSC. (Hotel Clare- 
mont). Clinton W. Dreyer, Eastbay Chap- 
ter, National Safety Council, 1322 Webster 
Street, Oakland 12, Calif. 


March 19-21, Los Angeles 

Third Annual Southern California Safety 
Congress and Exhibit (Ambassador Ho- 
tel). Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary- 
manager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter Na- 
tional Safety Council, 610 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 14 


March 26-27, Dallas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Baker 
Hotel). Contact J. O. Musick, general man- 
ager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 830 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 


March 28-29, Indianapolis 

Ninth Central Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Contact Jack 
Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety Coun- 
cil, c/o Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
11, Ind. 


April 4-6, Huntington, W. Va. 

Twenty-second Annual Statewide Safety 
Conference of West Virginia. Contact 
Charles Hopkins, managing director, West 
Virginia Safety Council, 316 Masonic 
Building, Charleston, W. Va 


April 5-7, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Forest Products Safety Conference. Con- 
tact Charles Houston, personnel manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Klamath 
Falls, Ore 


April 9-10, Toronto, Ont. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions Annual Conference (Royal York Ho- 
tel). Contact R. G. D. Anderson, general 
manager, 90 Harbour St., Toronto 1, Ont 


April 10-11, Fort Wayne, Ind 

Thirteenth Annual Northeastern Indiana 
Safety Conference and Exposition (Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building). Sponsored by 
the Industrial.Safety Committee of the Fort 
Wayne Safety Council. Contact Ivan A. 
Martin, manager, Safety Council, Chamber 
of Commerce of Fort Wayne, Fort Wavne. 
Ze Ind. 


April 10-12, St. Louis, Mo. 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase). Contact Reyburn Hoffman, secre- 
tary-manager, The Safety Council of Greater 
St. Louis, 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


April 16-20, New York 

Twenty-sixth Annual Greater New York 
Safety Convention and Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Contact Paul F. Stricker, executive 
vice president, Greater New York Safety 
Council, 60 East 42nd St.. New York 17 


April 17-19, Cincinnati 

Twenty-sixth All Ohio Safety Congress 
& Exhibit (Netherland Plaza Hotel). Con- 
tact A. W. Moon, congress member, The 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus 
15. 


April 23-27, Lafayette, Ind. 

Twelfth Annual International Arson In- 
vestigator’s Seminar (Memorial Union 
Building, Purdue University Campus). Con- 
tact Professor Shelby Gallien, seminar di- 
rector, Public Safety Institute, Purdue Uni 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


April 24-26, Detroit 

Twenty-sixth Annual ,Michigan Safety 
Conference (Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel). Con- 
tact Bayard A. Clark, executive secretary 
for the Conference, c/o Automobile Club 
of Michigan, Detroit 26. 


May 1-12, Baltimore, Md. 

Governor's Safety-Health Conference and 
Exhibit (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Contact 
Joseph A. Haller, executive director, De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, State of 
Maryland, 12 East Mulberry St., Baltimore, 
Md 


May 2-4, Charlotte, N. C. 

Twenty-sixth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Charlotte Hotel). Contact H. S. Baucom, 
director of safety, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C 


May 4, Columbus, Ohio 

Annual Conference for Engineers (Ohio 
Union). Contact Harold A. Bolz, associate 
dean, College of Engineering, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10 


May 7-9, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, Pa. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Conference. Contact Harold A. 
Seward, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh Valley 
Safety Council, 602 East Third St., Bethle- 
hem, Pa 


May 16-17, Tulsa 

Eighth Annual Oklahoma Safety Con- 
ference (Hotel Tulsa). Contact Bob East- 
man, manager, Oklahoma Safety Council, 
Inc., 1600 N.W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City. 


May 22-24, Rochester, N. Y. 

First Genesee Valley Safety Conference. 
Sponsored by Rochester Safety Council, 
Genesee Valley Chapter ASSE and Roches- 
ter Industrial Management Council. Contact 
Wm. J. Enders, 55 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
N.Y. 


June 5-6, Hartford, Conn. 


Eleventh Annual Conference of the Con- 
necticut Safety Society (Hotel Statler). Con- 
tact Stephen J. Pollock, Jr., manager, c/o 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 939 Barnum 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


September 9-13, Chicago 

Sixty-third Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact Chief 
George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District 
Police, 425 E. 14th St., Chicago, Ill. 


September 13-14, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Marshall House). Contact 
Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, Department 
of Labor and Industry, State House, 
Augusta, Me. 


October 22-26, Chicago 

Forty-fourth National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
Contact R. L. Forney, secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


Highway Laws Committee 
Announces Research Staff 

Names of the research lawyers staff- 
ing the Committee on Highway Laws 
of the Highway Research Board, re- 
cently were announced by Louis R. 
Morony, committee chairman. They 
are: 


Robert S. Plotkin, graduate of Co- 
lumbia University Law School; Miss 
Mary O. Eastwood, graduate of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Law School; 
Howard G. Feldman, graduate of 
Columbia University Law School; 
Alfred J. Tighe, graduate of George- 
town University Law School; and Karl 
Vasaloff, graduate of the University 
of Michigan. 

The Committee has a two-fold ob- 
jective: To examine the constitutions 
and statutes of all states as they relate 
to every highway function and, as the 
research is completed, to use the find- 
ings as a basis for the development of 
guiding principles of modern law. 

Headquarters of the Committee staff 
is in the DuPont Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mrs. Phalen Dies 


Mrs. C. W. Phalen, wife of the 
chairman of the Council’s Board of 
Directors, died January 25. Mr. 
Phalen, president of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company, has been a Board 
member since 1951, and was elected 
chairman at the Annual Council Meet- 
ing last October. The Executive Vice 
President sent condolences from the 
Council staff. 
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PROVEN BY RESEARCH — 
USE OF PROPER TRAINING & 
TESTING AIDS MAKES ACCIDENT 
REDUCTION FACT NOT FICTION! 


SAF-|- RATER 


TESTS FOR 
Visual Acuity 
Field of Vision 
Depth Perception 
Color Recognition 
Night Vision 
Glare Recovery 


Reaction Time 


ee 


Complete, Portable 
Driver Testing and Train 


ing Workshop 


AUTO DRIVE VISUAL 
The Traffic Quiz comes con 


plete with carrying ca 

@ Contains 180 ques s and 
answers based on the Ur 
versal Motor Vehicle Codes 
Jumbo Double Dial automatic 
question selector which sparks 
audience participation and 
terest 
Answers visible only to ir 
structor- each instructor 
quiz-master can conduct ar 
expert safety “meeting with 
out preparation 
Also contains 100 illustrations 
and Car-toons along with 
Habit Attitude Sectior 


FULLER TRAFFIC SLIDE 


A scientific aid that makes it 
possible to determine the speeds 
of vehicles involved in accidents 
quickly and with precision. Com- 
plete with instruction manual 
and saddle leather case 


COMBINATION 
DETONATOR BLANKS 


(not illustrated) 


Includes both the explosive and 
the marking powder! Cleaner 
and easier than using separate 
blanks with filled gelatin cap- 
sules 


othe Largest commer OE PAB 


cial Organization Spec- 4 
lalizing in the Engineer- fi idtrumendts Yne. 
ing, Designing and — & 
Manufacturing of Driver 298 BROADWAY 
Training and Testing ‘ 

Equipment.” NEW YORK 7, N..Y. 


A Oe a Sy 
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PORTO.-CLINIC 
Tests for 
Visual Acuity 
Color Recognition 
Field of Vision 
Depth Perception 


Reaction Time 
(Simple & Complex 
IT’S PORTABLE stand- 
ardized testing. can be 
done anywhere quickly 
accurately and at low 


cost! 


PORTO-GLARE 
Tests For Night Vision 


and Glare Recovery 


@ PORTABLE 
DURABLE 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
MAGNO SAF-T BOARD 


The Magnetic Traffic Board that 


@ Realistically presents trafic 


situations fOr group presente 


Proven, quick, prac 
to teach drivers 
CIPLES of SAFETY 
Also used in I 
cident invest 
boards and 

court trials to visua 


evidence 


STOPPING DISTANCE 
METER 


Plus Standard Highway Markings 
Chart 


Hundy, pocket sized contains 
@ Reactior Braking and Total 
Stopping Distances in feet for 


individuals scoring 


@ Standard Highway Markings 


location ord meanin ys 


mple, Effective, Safety D 


Porto-Clinic Instruments, Inc. 
298 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
Please send more information on items checked below: 


Porto-Clinic Magno Sof-T Board 
Saf-T-Rater Fuller Traffic Slide Rule 
Porte-Glare ] Stopping Distance Meter 
Auto-Drive Visual Combination Detonator Blanks 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City Zone_ __State. 
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Habitual Violators 


From Page 9 


possible. Then, the replies were classi- 
fied into the two broad categories of 
“favorable” and ‘unfavorable’ toward 
the object in question. Responses con- 
sidered to be neutral or ambiguous 
were not included in this classification 

There were two aims in this part of 
the study: (1) to determine whether 
the favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
were associated with any of the per- 
sonality groups, and (2) to see 
whether drivers with unfavorable atti- 
tudes had more serious violation rec- 
ords than other drivers. The opinion 
had often been expressed that drivers 
who have unfavorable attitudes toward 
themselves or society become negligent 
operators, and that negligent oO}. rators 
have developed more seen Ce atti- 
tudes than other drivers toward the 
law, the police, or themselves as a 
result of frequent citation for traffic 
violations 


According to the results, the drivers’ 
attitudes showed no relationship to 
their driving behavior as expressed by 
number of citations for traffic viola 
tions during the year. More than half 
of the 100 drivers seemed to have 
favorable attitudes about the traffic 
laws and the police, and most of the 
drivers regarded themselves as “fair,” 
“good,” or ‘‘excellent’’ drivers 

When asked to name the chief dif 
ference between a “good’’ and a “bad” 
driver, a high percentage of the indi- 
viduals mplied that a good driver 
obeyed the law while a bad driver did 
not obey it. Yet, they rated themselves 
as being above average in driving! 

In response to the question, ‘How 
can you avoid getting more tickets?” 

most of the drivers named general 
or specific driving habits which they 
said they should practice more often 
such as ‘‘Be more careful’ and “Watch 
yellow lights."" This means, then, that 
the drivers considered themselves to 
be the major source of their traffic 
troubles. Some 30 per cent of the in- 
dividuals, however, replied that they 
had no solution in mind for their 
problems 

As a final question, the operators 
were asked whether they planned to 
plead “guilty” or “not guilty” in court 
to their citation which was pending at 
the time. Only two operators said 
that they would plead ‘‘not guilty,” 
which they did, though about half of 
those who plead “guilty” did not feel 
themselves to be guilty of the viola 
tion. In general, they replied that they 
would plead “‘guilty’’ in order to save 





Dodge cars 





The "Greatest!" 


ie era with punch!” Thus Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, summed up his thanks for the recent 
“Dodge for Life’’ show telecast on ABC-TV for seven weeks. Jack W. 
Minor, Dodge sales manager, and originator of the safety promotion, is 
at left, with Will C. Grant, head of Grant Advertising, Inc., in center. 

The “Dodge for Life” telecasts wound up with 21 winners of new 
mighty hep and safetywise folk, whose traffic jingles and 
knowledge of rules of the road and general safety information was tops. 
Seven of the 21 were awarded the prize of a new car every year for life. 








time or money which would be neces- 
sary to defend themselves. The re- 
maining operators told the interview- 
ers that they considered themselves to 
be guilty of the offense. 

When the responses to these atti- 
tude questions were compared with 
the seven personality factors men- 
tioned earlier, no significant relation- 
ships were found. Furthermore, the 
data revealed that drivers with the 
more serious violation records were 
just as likely to have favorable attitudes 
toward the law, the police, or them- 
selves as the less serious violators. 

Concerning attitude toward the po- 
lice, some results suggested that the 
attitudes of the drivers may become 
more favorable (!) as they continue 
to get traffic citations. How could we 
explain such an outcome? Perhaps 
this would be similar to the break- 
down of prejudice toward racial, re- 
ligious, and other minority groups ob- 
served in numerous psychological 
studies. It has been shown that atti- 
tudes often become more favorable 


toward such objects of prejudice after 
an individual has become better ac- 
quainted with members of such groups 
or has learned more about them. 


The results of this study show that 
attitudes of drivers may not be as 
closely related to personality factors as 
some people believe. They also reveal 
that we may be easily mistaken in our 
opinions about the attitudes of indi- 
viduals who receive citations for cer- 
tain kinds of traffic violations. This 
does not mean that no relationships 
exist, but simply that no substantial 
ones were found in our research based 
on 300 traffic violators in Los Angeles. 

While it may seem clear to all of us 
at some time that a ‘“‘bad’”’ driving atti- 
tude creates a dangerous traffic situa- 
tion or leads to a traffic violation, yet 
the methods used thus far have failed 
to support this view with conclusive 
evidence. It is, therefore, necessary 
to conduct additional research in this 
area which is important in traffic safety 
in the hope that useful results will be 
forthcoming. THE END 
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- OPERATION SAFETY 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
| ys H year thousands of our chil- 


dren fall victim to traffic acci- FOR MAY SHOWING 


dents. Many are kille igh her 
iny are killed outright, others IMPRINT DEADLINE MARCH 15th 


suffer injuries that maim them for life 
In the drive against the appalling oe ee 


number of traffic casualties among BE Wid YOu CAN 
children, we must use three main @ fig Gill a@.) 


—————_—— 


weapons—education, engineering and fd lid. @ (44))4, 1 Ae 
eee SEE 


enforcement. Communities joining in 
the intensive drive against child traffic 
accidents in April will build their cam- oo SIEER J 
paien strategy around three main ap- y, =e, 
proaches »-- STOP y, 
1. Alertness to the seriousness of “1 > 
the problem of child traffic ac- SAFELY! 4 gp Wea S Fas 
cidents “ j ~~ 


Demonstration of what can be 

done to remedy this situation by 

parents, schools, civic and en- 

forcement bodies, and drivers. 

Planned action by these various 

groups to form an overall! attack CAbtORAs.1 SAFETY Cceuners 


on the problem. p -aeste cet 
The Operation Safety Kit for April Lip a a ee T-0369-B 1723 


is concerned with this problem of 
child pedestrian safety. The kit con- 
tains complete materials for conduct ADVANCE SHOWING FOR JUNE POSTING 
ing a community campaign built IMPRINT DEADLINE APRIL 15th 

around the techniques outlined above 


Specifically, these program planning 
materials include: 

1) A planning guide of ideas and 
sugzestions for putting community re 


sources to work in the interest of 


greater child traffic safety. 

2) A fact sheet giving detailed 
statistics and facts about the child / 
trafic victim picture over the nation e 


3) Radio scripts and newspaper re- 
leases highlighting the traffic problem 
with drama and impact. 

1) A special planning guide for P 
the small community, suggesting ways — 


and means of adapting a child safety SLOW DOWN AND LIVE 


program to limited facilities and re- 


sources. — Before crossing/ 


5) Lists and some samples of avail- MATIOMAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

















able program materials—posters, leaf- T-0689-C 25x38 NATIONAL 
lets, publications, safety films on the T-0690-A 812x112 T-0701-B 


subject of child traffic safety, etc. 
6) A complete set of radio spot _ 
innouncements consisting of timely PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 
messages adaptable for broadcast over Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
local radio stations and or TV at key | A Ses aie onl rey “a 
spots during each day of the month B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
For further information about the | C Size 29 23 AY 17 
Operation Saftey program, write to YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
Bob Shinn, director, Operation Safety, pra salvar Gentes prior to the first day of the month of posting ts required 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 








*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 
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SAFETY 


POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporte- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8'/)"xli'/2"") and (2) "8 
size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 

City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set 
Intercity Truck intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set 


Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 7 = 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices e 


10-99 100-999 
A site—etsorted 


08 oss | ’ 

B size—assorted 19 16 | if 5 
—seme 17 15 

(Posters on these pages ere double these prices to non-members of the Nationa! 

Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 

posters 17°'x23 A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 


posting is required on al! orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities V-0698-A 8V2x112 
of 5.000 or more 
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MATIONMAL Sarery councie 

















TUR EM IN! 


Sunes wATIONM AL earerty ecounecrs 
as earervy cov . NATIOMAL 


0356-A BVox11 V2 0684-B 0310-B 17x23 











FIRE EXTINGU/SHER 


/ = e al as It may SAVE your JOB or your LIFE 
E oT ; 


coarse 19 6. 6.8 
ATIOMASL eavrety councts VaTIONAL 











MATIOMAL earery ecouncr 


9593-B 17x23 9019-A 8Yax11/2 0085-A 8YVax112 
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REMEDY 
for near 
misses 





foetteme fe 
MATIONAL Sarety councrse 


V-0696-A 82x12 





When leaving any parking spot 
be sure the way is clear. 

Check all around before you go, 
especially to the rear. 


roatteree 86 
NATIONAL Sarery counNcre 


V-0697-A 82x11'/2 




















Fast starts and stops 
Will wreck your hack 

What's more? your fares 
Don't like ‘em, Jack! 


roontae ee 
NATIONMAL Savreary councre 


V-8380-A 8Yax11/2 


Bad Ueetees 
doesn't cause accidents - 
bad driving does! 





ABwUST DRIVING HABITS 
WEATHER CONDITIONS 


ronren eee ® 
NATIONAL Sarety councise 


V-9816-B 17x23 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE... ! 


.. your driving 


REFLECTS YOUR DESIRE 
TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 








} 





rmeteeree ne 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


V-8758-B 17x23 








> IT Was SUPPERY 


EDESTRIAN . 
‘ "an AP o~ 
A 

ge FAILED 


WM. SE 


NATIONAL SaretTy coUNciL 


V-9827-A 82x11 2 














Whee 
PASSING 








V-0699-A 8Y2x11'/2 


OUBLE CAUTION 
when passing at a 
> loading zone: 


V-8771-A 8Y2x11/2 


DONT BACK | 
INTO TROUBLE! 


V-7282-B 








1955 Traffic Toll—38,300 dead, |,350,000 injured, more than 
$4,700,000,000 estimated costs. Mileage hits record 595 


billion figure. Death rate of 6.4 up from last year's record low. 


From Page 6 Boston, Mass. 
. Per Cent Baltimore, Md. 1 
Decrease of 
City in Deaths Decrease Perfect records in December were 
Syracuse, N. Y. 7 —37% reported by 326 cities, of which the 
Tampa, Fla. 13 — 34% three largest were: Salt Lake City, Utah 
Seattle, Wash. 15 —28% (182,100), Hartford, Conn. (177,- 


sth : 
Higg wPig Oe - ao 100), and Canton, Ohio (116,900). 


Memphis, Tenn. 10% Perfect records for all of 1955 were 
rag hag an reported by only 81 cities, and of these 
Milwaukee, Wis. —10% the three largest were: Medford, Mass. 
Akron, Ohio —10% (66,100), Muskegon, Mich. (48,400), 
aay Se live and La Crosse, Wis. (47,500). 
Norfolk, Va. 8% The three leading cities for the en- 
ee SY Y. ‘ TZ tire year in each population size group, 
Chia il 30, ranked according to deaths per 10,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. d 2% registered vehicles were: 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 





1953-55 1954-55 
Month 2 1955 Change Change 





January E yi 2.820 — 3% 0 
February 3 2.4 2,230 —12% — 8% 
March 2,7 ¢ 2,650 — 5% + 5% 
April : 2,720 5% + 6% 
May 3, t 3.050 2% + 6% 
June 3,050 2.970 — 3% ? 
July 3,173 2, 3,340 5% 

August 3,605 ,2¢ 3,560 1% 

September 3,375 4 3.480 3% 

October 3,639 44 3,880 Z 

November 3,271 zi 3,640 

December 3,758 t 3,960 


TOTAL 37,955 35, 38,300 


All 1953 figures and the 1954 total are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National 
Safety Council estimates. The 1955 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that 
the percentage change from 1954 to 1955 in the states reporting for both years reflects 
the 1954-1955 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way 
become more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as 
new reports are received for the various months. For this reason the figures above for 
1955 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in 
future issues of PusLic SAFETY. 


TRAFFIC TOLL 
38,300 


Pop. 
Rate 


1,000,000 or more 

Los Angeles, Calif. 4 17 
Detroit, Mich. 4 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

750,000 to 1,000,000 
St. Louis, Mo. " 10.7 
Cleveland, Ohio 
San Francisco, Calif. 

500,000 to 750,000 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

350,000 to 500,000 
Portland, Ore. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 

200,000 to 450,000 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Miami, Fla. 

100,000 to 200,000 
South Bend, Ind. 0.8 
Wilmington, Del. ....0.9 
Tulsa, Okla. 0.9 
50,000 to 100,000 
Medford, Mass. 0.0 0.0 
Lincoln, Neb. 0.2 1.0 
Alexandria, Va. 0.3 1.6 
25,000 to 50,000 
Muskegon, Mich. 0.0 0.0 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 0.0 860.0 
La Crosse, Wis. 0.0 0.0 
10,000 to 25,000 

Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 0.0 
Napa, Calif. 0.0 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 0.0 = 0.0 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1954-1955 
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CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1953 TO 1955 




















CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1954 TO 1955 

















TOTAL US. 
NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 


+|% 


BBB DECREASES FROM 1953 


GB increases or no | ' 
CHANGE FROM 1953 * DEATH FIGURES NOT COMPLETE FOR 12 MONTHS NATIONAL 
a - ESTIMATE 


+8% 








BBM DECREASES FROM 1954 


(BBB increases or No 
CHANGE FROM 1954 «DEATH FIGURES NOT COMPLETE FOR 12 MONTHS 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
, ‘ : : . rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1954, 
Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- pieced : P the Jul; 19 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that States shown in heavy type have improved in 1955 compared 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal with 1954, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 

of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1955 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 





% Changes % Changes 
Deaths 1954 1953 Deaths 1954 1953 
Months Identical Period to to % ile. Months Identical Period to to 
Reported 1955 1954 1953 1955 1955 Reported 1955 1954 1953 1955 1955 


TOTAL 

U.S. ......12 38,300 35,586 37, 
Ala. 
Ariz 
Ark 
Calif 
Colo 
Conn 
Del. 
Fla 
Ga 
Idaho 
Ill. 
Ind - 2 p e 4G 2 6.0 11) 
la 4 60 612 I + 1% 22 11) 12 733 843 
Kans ale ‘ 1 9 ‘ + »% 29 10) 2 2 2 342 
Ky. 7 36 t t 2 bO) 2 209 
La . 2 663 92 7 6% t 2 | 11) ? 80 
Me. ms ) 2 t 5% 11) 2 
Pe ce , 3 ‘ ® I 10) 12 d l 178 
Mass. 2 2 23 Y Y 11 9) IVa 2 2 146 
Mich. 2 10) i 12 2 846 880 a 
Minn. . 10) 148 172 3% 
Miss. . 2 2 + 16% 24.8 10) ANADIAN PROVING 
Mo. 2 62 o1Y/ 1 26.1 .0 10) 180 190 + 10% 
Mont 2 2 22¢ 2 t 5 37.8 ( 9) 110 91 — 14% 
Neb. ... 343 ‘ To . 0 (10) 705 736 + 14% 
Nev. . i 2 21% t 22% 10.7. (10) S l 5 {5 92 + 98% 


05 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 


occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 


vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 


not included; nor are deaths in the city 


from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1955 regis- 


1955 1955 
Twelve Months Reg. Pop 
1955 1954 1953 Kate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES...................... 2.5 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


. Los Angeles, Calif 365 308 282 

. Detroit, Mich. 227 236 213 

. Philadelphia, Pa. .......180 184 178 

. Chicago, Il. 385 395 440 
All cities in this group. nine 
New York, N. Y. 645 590 620 

Group II (750,600 to 1,000,000) 

. Set. Louis, Mo. 92 102 104 
Cieveiand, Ohio ..........97 94 118 
San Francisco, Calif..... 92 
Washington, D. C 72 
All cities in this group. 

. Baltimore, Md. -.. « 97 

. Boston, Mass. ‘ 64 


Group III (500,000 to 


- Seattle, Wash. ......... 38 
. Dallas, Texas ... 42 
3. Minneapolis, Minn 40 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 46 
Houston, Texas . 83 
All cities in this group. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
New Orleans, La 
Cincinnati, Ohi 


Group IV_ (350,000 to 500,000) 


. Portland, Ore. 38 42 55 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 14 49 60 
Kansas City, Mo 39 38 «64 
Denver, Colo ‘ 46 32 30 
Columbus, Ohio 43 3 
All cities in this group.. 
. Memphis, Tenn. 39 
San Antonio, Texas 57 
Atlanta, Ga ‘ 59 
San Diego, Caiif 57 
Louisville, Ky 54 


bom wR Van 


Group V_ (200,000 to 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 17 
. Norfolk, Va. 11 
. Miami, Fla. 30 
. Syracuse, N. Y. io a 

Toledo, Ohio .. wee 26 

Providence, R. | 18 
. Rochester, N. Y. 26 

Omaha, Nebr. 22 

Dayton, Ohic 32 

Fort Worth, Texas 32 

All cities in this group 
. Se. Paul, Minn. 

. Akron, Ohio 

Richmond, Va 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Worcester, Mass 

Long Beach, Calif 

Tampa, Fila. 

Birmingham, Ala 


SON We rH DBNAR 


a 


Group VI (100,000 


South Bend, Ind 

. Wilmington, Del 
Tulsa, Okla. 

. Arlington, Va. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Wichita, Kans 
Trenton, N. J 
fresno, Calif 


e Rock, Ark 
Y 


Canton, Ohio 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1955 1955 
Twelve Months Keg. Pop 
1955 1954 1953 Rate Rate 
. Berkeley, 
5 Elizabeth, . 
. B.idgepoct, Conn. 
Phoenix, Ariz. .......... 
‘ Evansville, aa 
Giendale, Calif. 
. Erie, Pa. nie 
. Grand Rapi ds, “Mich.. 
21. Hartford, Conn. .... 
22. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
3. Des Moines, lowa...... 
. Shreveport, Tec: - 
if. Sp | a eee 
Spokane, Wash. = 
All cities in this group....... 
Sacramento, Calif. 17 
Nashville, Tenn. 
. Rockford, Ill. .. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
. New Haven, Conn.... 
Springfield, Mass. .. 
Amarillo, Texas 
San Jose, C 
Montgome 
. Charlotte, 
Peoria, Ill. jesse 
3. Tacoma, Wash. ....... 19 17 
. Chattanooga, Tenu... - eee 
. Reading, Pa. piiedinaea a RR 
Pasadena, Calit. . 11 20 
. Corpus Christi, Texas hems 4 
. Dulasth, Mina. .......... 12 18 18 
Austen, Texas '.....:..... 2 9 11 
Mobile, Ala. ........- 13 19 
Pitt. BRAC. <cccscinrs 34 19 26 
7. Gary, Ind. ... chetanianes > Ee 
Savannah, Ga iia WS OES 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 27 14° 6 
Waterbury, Conn. ...... 14 4 9 
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Group VII (50,000 to 100,006 


. Medford, Mass. 

. Lincoln, Nebr. 

. Alexandria, Va. 

. Lancaster, Pa. 

. Sioux City, Iowa... 

. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
East Chicago, 7 
Schenectady 

St. Joseph, "Mo. 
Evanston, Ill . 

. Lynn, Mass. 

. Portsmouth, Va. 

. Lakewood, Ohio 

. Madison, Wis. .. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

. Berwyn, Ill. ...... 

. Alameda, Calif. 

. Topeka, Kans. 
Greensboro, N. 

. Decatur, Ill. 
Columbia, S. € 

. Bay City, Mich. 
Aurorz, Ill. 

East oO ange, N. J. 

. Cedar Rapids, lowa 

. Covington, Ky. 

. Waterloo, lowa 

. Green Bay, Wis. 
Charleston, S. € 

. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Burbank, Calif 

. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Muncie, Ind 
Hamilton, Ohio 

. Orlando, Fla. 
Fort Lauderdale, 

9. Augusta, Ga 

. Springfield, Mo. 

. Lansing, Mic 
Macon, Ga. 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1955 compared with 1954. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1955 1955 
Twelve Months Reg. Pop. 
1955 1954 1953 Rate Rate 


3. Springfield, “Ohio etal 
_ Ra 


6 7.6 
7.0 


. Durham, N. C 

. Jackson, Mich. , 
New Rochelle, N. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

—' SS See 

. Oak Park, IIL... : 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Davenport, lowa 

. Stockton, Calit. 

. Charleston, W. Va... 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 

. Albuquerque, 

. Sioux Falls, $. D.. 

All cities in this group 
Manchester, N. H....... 
Dubuque, lowa 

. Lorain, Ohio 

. Columbus, Ga. < 

/ : | wanna 

. Saginaw, Mich. 

. Racine, Wis. ....... 
Passaic, N. J... 

yo ef eee 

. San Bernardino, Calif. 

. San Mateo, Calif.. 

. Roanoke, “2 

. Richmond, Calif... 
Terre Haute, Ind........ 

. Stamford, Conn. .......... 

. New Britain, Conn 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Niagara Falls 
Springfield, III. 
Pontiac, Mich. ...... 

. Fort Smith, Ark... 
Johnstown, Pa. a 

. St. Petersburg, Fla.... 

. Brockton, Mass. ... 
Brookline, Mass. 
Jackson, Miss 
Hammond, Ind. 
Portland, Maine 

. Santa Monica, Calif.... 
Riverside, Calif.......... 

. Woonsocket, R. I...... 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

. Gadsden, Ala. ... 
Atlantic | Cee, (IMs Jone 
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Group VIIT (25,06 50,000 


. Muskegon, Mich. 
Chevenne, Wyo. 
La Crosse, Wis 
Bloomineton, Ind 
>” &§ es 
Gainesville, Fla. 
. Kingston, N. Y....... 
. Mason City, Iowa 
: Fairmont, W. Va. 
Richfield, Minn 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa 
. West Allis, Wis. 
. Palo Alto, Calif. 
4. Vancouver, Wash. 
. Elmira, N. Y. 
. Waukegan, Ill. 
. Elyria, Ohio ........ 
. Independence, Mo. 
. Zanesville, Ohio ........ 
. University City, Mo 
. Ferndale, Mich. 
2. Pine Bluff, Ark 
. Beloit, Wis. 
. Newport News, Va. 
Bloomington, Ill 
. Lake Charles, La 
Burlineton, Iowa 
. Norwich, Conn. 
. Tucson, Ariz. 
. Odessa, Texas 
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Twelve Months 


1955 1954 1 


31. Watertown, N. Y... 

32. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

33. New Kensington, Pa. 
New London, Conn. 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Boise, Idaho 

. Lafayette, Ind. 

. Burlington, Vt. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

. Battle Creek, Mich. 

. Richmond, Ind. 

. Grand Forks, N. D. 

. Rock Island, Ill. 

. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

. Pensacola, Fla. 
Colorado Spes., Colo 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Plainfield, N. J 

. Lincoln Park, Mich. 

. Bloomfield, N. J... 

. Hamtramck, Mich. 
Billings, Mont 

3. Fargo, N. D.. 

i. White Plains, N. Y. 

. Marion, Ohio 

. Arlington, Mass. 

. Danville, Va 

. High Poin, wm. Cc. 
Danbury, Conn 
Stratford, Conn 
Victoria, Texas 
Galesburg, Ill 
Wausau, Wis 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Elgin, Ill 

. Council Bluffs, 

. West Orange, 
Manitowoc, Wis 

. Great Falls, Mont 
Fitchburg, Mass 
allahassee, Fla 

2. Jamestown, N. Y 

. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Moline, Ill 

- Montclair, N. J. 
Royal Oak, Mich 

. Enid, Okla 

. Oshkosh. Wis. 

. Reno, Nev. 

. Lynchburg, Va. 

. Oak Ridge, Tenn 

2. Rapid City, S. D. 
West Hartford, Conn 

. Provo, Utah 

. Milford, Conn. 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
All cities in this group 
East Cleveland, Ohio 

. Wyandotte, Mich 
Rochester, Minn 
Manchester, Conn 
Anderson, Ind 

2. Wilmington. N. C. 

. Granite City, Ill. 
Easton, Pa 
Key West, 
Lockport, N 

. Owensboro, 
Abilene, Texas 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

. Vallejo, C alif. 
Newburgh, N. Y 
Belmont, Mass 
Hackensack, N. J 

. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa. 

. St. Cloud, Minn. 
Petersburg, Va 

. Warren, Ohio 

. Waltham, Mass. 

East Hartford, Conn 

. Kankakee, Ill 
Santa Barbara, 
Parma, Ohio 
San Leandro, 
Kokomo, Ind 
Superior, Wis 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Middletown, Conn 
St. Louis Pk., Minn 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

. Hamden, Conn. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis 
Pomona, Calif 
Las Vegas, Nev 
Everett, Wash 
Barberton, Ohio 

. Sandusky, Ohio 

28. Bristol, Conn 

. Jackson, Tenn. 

. Torrington, Conn 
Meriden, Conn 

2. Linden, N. | 

. Concord, N. H 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Steubenville, Ohio 

. West Haven, Conn 

. Norwalk, Conn. 
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. Dyersburg, 
. Vernon, 


. Janesville, 


. Statesville, 


. Stevens Point, 
. Sterling, Ill. 

. Cranford, N. J. 
. Johnson City, 
. Stillwater. 


. Arkansas City, 


. St. Joseph, Mich. 
. Garden City, Kans. 


. Virginia, 


. Winchester, 


welve Mc 


5 1954 
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What’s Cookin’ in the Field 


From Page 18 


The recently organized “Sammy's 
Safety Club” in the St. Joseph-Benton 
Harbor (Mich.) area, is the means of 
promoting better attitudes among the 
younger elementary and _ pre-school 
children. The Twin Cities Area Safety 
Council is sponsoring the project in 
cooperation with radio station WHFV. 
Children may belong as individuals 
or as part of a group. 

To qualify for membership the 
child writes his own original safety 
rules, preferably about some specific 
thing in his home or school environ- 
ment that he or she can do something 
about. The rule is to be mailed to 
Sammy's Safety Club, c/o WHFV, 
Benton Harbor, with the child’s name 
and address. Upon becoming a mem- 
ber the child signs a pledge agreeing 
to abide by “Sammy’s’’ rules. 


Winter Hazards 


An extensive “safe winter driving” 
program has been under way in New 
Hampshire. It was promoted by the 
New Hampshire Safety Advisory 
Council. Commissioner Frederick N 
Clarke of the Motor Vehicle Depart 
ment serves as general chairman. A 
statewide safety education program has 
been coordinated through the Public 
Information Committee of the Coun- 
cil. Robert Kane is chairman of the 
committee. The program, designed to 
alert the public to winter driving haz- 
ards, received fine support from news- 
papers, radio and television stations 
throughout the state 


Police Training Institute 

The Second Annual Safety Officer's 
Training Institute, sponsored by the 
police safety officers and the Safety 
Council of Western Massachusetts, 
well attended, with 30 officers 
participating in the program and dis- 
cussions. A three-day conference, held 
in late Fall, placed strong emphasis 
on safety education through newspaper 
coverage, TV, radio, public relations 
and the coordination of safety effort 


was 


The important subject of newspaper 
relations was covered by Edward J 
O'Dea, city editor of the Northampton 
Daily Hampshire Gazette. The pro- 
gram was planned to strengthen po 
lice safety work and to offer effective 
new methods in the overall picture of 
safety education 


League for Safer Motoring 
The Lincoln-Lancaster Safety Coun 
cil (Neb.) is sponsoring a “League 


for Safer Motoring.” The one re- 
quirement for membership is a promise 
by the driver to adhere to certain basic 
safe driving practices. 

Services to members include the use 
of ‘'the auto driver's practice range,” 
a course laid at the State Fair grounds. 
Here drivers can develop their skills. 
A driver road check gives the driver 
an opportunity to have a trained per- 
son ride with him to detect unsafe 
driving habits. Later the Council hopes 
to provide a voluntary vehicle-inspec- 
tion program and a vision test project 


California Traffic 
Safety Foundation 
From Page 11 


geles; H. W. Brower, president, Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance Company of 
California, Los Angeles; Asa V. Call, 
president, Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles; E. W. 
Carter, president, Broadway-Hale 
Stores, Inc., Los Angeles; James F. 
Crafts, president, Fireman’s Fund 
Group, San Francisco; Neil J. Currey, 
president, California Cartage Com- 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles; Paul L. 
Davies, president, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., San Jose; Joseph J. 





MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


Of the 32 states reporting their traffic accident experience for 10 months, 
five showed a decrease in deaths, and four reported reductions in injuries 


from the same period in 1954, 


For 42 states reporting for 10 months or less, deaths and injuries were 
and 9 per cent respectively from the same period last year. 
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MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1955 and 1954 
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all states as indicated in this column. 
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Diviny, secretary, Highway Drivers 
Council of California, San Francisco; 
E. A. Frederick, vice president, Pacific 
Zone, Allstate Insurance Company, 
Menlo Park; A. J. Gock, Bank of 
America, Los Angeles; Jesse L. Haugh, 
president, Metropolitan Coach Lines, 
Los Angeles, A. K. Humphries, 
president, Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press Co., San Francisco; Edgar B. 
Jessup, president, Marchant Calcula- 
tors, Inc., Oakland; Irving H. Kahn, 
president, Kahn Investment Co., San 
Francisco; Willard W. Keith, presi- 
dent, Cosgrove and Company, Inc., of 
Los Angeles; A. B. Layton, vice presi- 
dent, Crown Zellerbach Corp., San 
Francisco; Herbert E. Manners, gen- 
eral manager, National Automobile 
Club, San Francisco; R. L. Minckler, 
president, General Petroleum Corp., 
Los Angeles; Robert Mitchell, presi- 
dent, Consolidated Rock Products Co., 
Los Angeles; Robert E. Murphy, pres- 
ident, California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company, Sacramento; 
Henry E. North, vice president, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco; J. E. O'Neill, vice pres- 
ident, Producers Cotton Oil Company, 
Fresno; T. S. Petersen, president, 
Standard Oil Company of California, 


San Francisco; Neil Petree, president, 
Barker Brothers Corporation, Los An- 
geles; Thomas L. Pitts, president, Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, Los 
Angeles; Harold Quinton, president, 
Southern California Edison Co.. Ltd.. 
Los Angeles; Alden G. Roach, presi- 
dent, Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, 
United States Steel Corporation, San 
Francisco; Fred H. Rohr, president, 
Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista; Vic- 
tor H. Rossetti, chairman of the board, 
The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles; Louis A. Roz- 
zoni, president, California Farm Bu- 
reau, Berkeley; D. J. Russell, presi- 
dent, Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco; Milton L. Selby, president, 
Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland; Porter 
Sesnon, B. F. Porter Estate, San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, pres- 
ident, West Coast Life Insurance 
Company, San Francisco; and Mark 
R. Sullivan, president, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., San Fran 
cisco. 

The California Traffic Safety Foun- 
dation will be manned by an adequate 
and competent staff of trained person- 
nel. Headquarters for the new organ- 
ization will be located in San Francisco. 

THE END 


Hallowell Heads ASA 


H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr., president, 
Standard Pressed Steel Company, Jen- 
kintown, Pa., is the new president of 
the American Standards Association, 
the directors of the Association have 
announced. He took office on January 
| for a one-year term. 

Van H. Leichliter, vice president of 
operations of American Steel and Wire 
Division of United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, was elected vice 
president of the Association. 

R. M. Gates, president, Air Pre- 
heater Corp., New York, representing 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, was re-elected to the board. 


Dow Deadline April | 

Deadline for 1955 Marcus A. Dow 
Memorial Award nominations is mid- 
night April 1. Rules and nomination 
blanks can be obtained by writing 
Paul H. Coburn, secretary, Marcus A 
Dow Memorial Award, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Diplomacy: The art of saying “nice 
doggie” until you can find a rock. 





SAFETY AT SCHOOL 


In all kinds of weather, the safety patrol lads do a mighty important 
job—helping to reduce casualties—guarding the safety of their school- 
mates. Encourage their work. Equip them properly. Outfit them with 
Graubard’s Safety Patrol Equipment (Approved by safety organi- 
zations throughout the United States). Make your selection from the 
complete stock carried by our company. Here are some of the many 
items: 


All rubber raincoats, made of 100% rubber. Ab- 
solutely waterproof, available in yellow, white 
or black. School, city, or sponsor's name on 
back. Good the year round. 


OVERSEAS CAPS 
FELT EMBLEMS 
PATROL BUTTONS 
CAUTION FLAGS 
RAINWEAR 
ARMBANDS 
PATROL BELTS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
and the 
“CORPORAL DIGBY” 
SAFETY SENTINEL 


Metal patrol badge that will lend official impor- 
tance to the people on the school safety patrol. 
Officer’s badges finished in gold color, members’ 
in nickel. All complete with pin clasp. 


Snappy eight point style gabardine caps may 
be had in Navy Blue, other colors on special 
order. 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
266 Mulberry St., 


GRAUBARD'S {00585 


‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters’’ 
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The Case of 


The Missing Plates 


From Page 13 


spell safety with a dollar sign,” says 
Connecticut's state police commissioner 
John C. Kelly. “The single plate sys- 
tem of identifying motor vehicles has 
always been a serious police problem 
as well as a time waster for patrol 
officers. Actually, traffic law violators 
and criminals reap the true benefit 
from the one-plate system by being 
able to avoid identification 50 per 
cent of the time. 

“We are pleased that Connecticut 
in 1957 will issue a new series of reg- 
istration plates—two to a car. They 
will be of aluminum stock in the new 
standard size of 6 by 12 inches and are 
intended for a service period of five 
years,"’ Commissioner Kelly said. 

Now hear Chief of Police C. E. 
Heustis of Louisville, Ky.: 

“The Commonwealth of Kentucky 
has been damned with the single li- 
cense plate system for 13 years, and 
I would certainly lend my whole- 
hearted support to any effort put for- 
wird to return to the license plate 
fore and aft of the vehicle. 


“Advantages to law enforcement are 
innumerable in that the vehicle ap- 
proaching a police officer at even a 
moderate rate of speed cannot be iden- 
tified by the license number. It is 
often necessary for the prowl car to 
circle the block and depend upon the 
chance of overtaking the vehicle and 
reading the license. Many chances of 
picking up a wanted vehicle are thus 
bobbled. 

“It is hard for me to understand 
why, when for approximately 12 cents 
additional cost, a second license plate 
could be added to our cars here in 
Kentucky that this has not been done. 
I am sure any experienced police officer 
here, or in any state, would vote for 
the two-plate system.” 

Chief of Police Walter E. Headley, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, of Miami, 
Fla., also believes that the one-plate 
system used in Florida is a me 
to his men. He says: 

“We have been recommending for 
many years that the State of Florida 
adopt dual tags. From a law enforce- 
ment standpoint the advantages far 
outweigh the small cost of the addi- 
tional plate. This problem of a one- 
plate identification system is even of 
greater importance to us since we have 


recently gone into a one-man squad 
cat operation. Single license plates 
make it impossible for officers riding 
alone to check cars going in the op- 
posite direction.” 

Col. George Mingle, superintendent 
of the Ohio State Highway Patrol, has 
gone on record on many occasions as 
being opposed to the one-plate system. 

“The use of a single ar ee 
during the war years was no doubt 
justified because of the metal shortage. 
This shortage does not exist today and 
the use of the single license plate 
would certainly hamper many phases 
of our work where quick and certain 
identification is important and neces- 
sary. 

California went to the one-license- 
plate system in 1944 due to the scarcity 
of metal resulting from the war. How- 
ever, it returned to the two-plate sys- 
tem after two years due largely to the 
recommendations of California law en- 
forcement agencies. ‘Two plates are 
new issued every fifth year with “tabs” 
provided during each intervening year. 

Chief of Police W. H. Parker of 
Los Angeles believes that one of the 
primary advantages of tequiring a 
vehicle to display a license plate on 
the front as well as on the rear is the 
fact that in the event either plate is 
lost, stolen or becomes so mutilated as 
to be ineligible, the vehicle continues 
to display a means of identification 
pending the owner's receipt of a dupli- 
cate plate or plates. 

“Front and rear plates enable law 
enforcement officers, traveling in one 
direction, to be alert for and more 
readily observe a ‘wanted’ or stolen 
vehicle which might be traveling in 
the opposite direction,” Chief Parker 
said. “A one-plate system makes it 
comparatively easy for the car thief or 
perpetrator of other crimes to remove 
that plate and replace it with another 
which, in turn, may or may not have 
been stolen, thus making it difficult 
to identify the vehicle readily,” he said. 

Boston’s police commissioner, 
Thomas F. Sullivan, also favors the 
two-plate system. 

“It is very difficult to pick up a 
stolen car when you have but one 
license plate to look for. Once a car 
is past a squad, the chance of identi- 
fication from the rear-view mirror is 
very slim. I am of the opinion that 
police officers are in agreement that 
the use of two license plates on a 


motor vehicle is an absolute necessity 
if a top job is to be accomplished.” 

Chicago's police commissioner, Tim- 
othy J. O'Connor, believes the trend 
to the one-plate system should be 
halted now before it is too late. 


“Plates both front and rear are a 
big aid to enforcement. The economy 
accomplished by the one-plate system 
is more than offset by the resulting 
inefficiency in enforcement that is 
bound to result,”’ he said. 

“From the standpoint of enforce- 
ment there can be no question about 
the value of two license plates to the 
officer,” said Superintendent Hugh H. 
Waggoner of the Missouri State High- 
way Patrol. ‘The vehicle can be iden- 
tified even though one of the plates 
is lost, which is not true with the 
single-plate system, and the officer can 
identify the registration from either 
the front or rear. I am sure these and 
other advantages of two plates more 
than offset the cost of the additional 
plate,” he said. 

The foregoing are views of many of 
our top traffic law administrators. I 
feel that they should be given con- 
sideration. 

Through the efforts of the AAMVA 
the size of our license plates has been 
standardized at 6 by 12 inches. For 
economical and administrative reasons 
the plates issued in future years should 
be made of sturdier material designed 
for service of from two to five years 
with “tabs” issued each year. This 
system is presently used by a number 
of states and will be adopted by Con- 
necticut in 1957. 

Such a system makes it easy to main- 
tain owner registration lists which are 
used by enforcement agencies in trac- 
ing car ownership. When plates are 
issued each year, as is done now in 
many states, there is usually a period 
of weeks, or even months, before the 
new list of registration is made avail 
able to the police. 

Police and other officials should be- 
gin now to make a concerted effort to 
return to, or to maintain, the two-plate 
system. The primary function of a 
motor vehicle registration plate is for 
identification. Let's keep it that way. 

THE END 


Baillie New 
Head of AAMA 


Robert B. Baillie, commissioner of 
motor vehicles of the Province of 
Manitoba, Canada, is the new presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, He 
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Sloan Highway Safety 
Awards Increased 


The Alfred P. Sloan Awards, of- 
fered annually to radio and television 
stations, networks and advertisers for 
outstanding public service in promo- 
tion of highway safety, have been in- 
creased from 11 to 14. Two of the 
new awards are for regional radio 
networks, and one for non-commer- 
cial educational TV stations. The 
award program is sponsored by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 

Recipients of the 1955 awards will 
receive plaques newly designed by the 
internationally famed sculptor, An- 
thony de Francisci. His works are 
represented in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York; Cincinnati 
Museum of Art, Cincinnati; Museum 
of the French Mint, Paris; and other 
permanent collections. Mr. de Fran- 
cisci was the designer of the Ameti- 
can veterans’ discharge insigne, World 
War II. (See reproduction of the 
new plaque.) 

Closing date for entries for the 
Eighth Annual Sloan Awards is March 
10, 1956. All traffic safety activities 
conducted during the calendar year 
1955 are eligible. 

One sustaining and one commercial 
award are offered in each of the fol- 
lowing categories: (a) radio stations 
1,000 watts or less; (b) all other 
radio stations; (c) national radio net- 
works; (d) regional radio networks; 
(e) television stations; (f) television 
networks. In addition, there is one 
award each for radio stations and tele- 
vision stations in the non-commercial 
educational class. 

Entries, including a brief statement 
of activities and sample films, tran- 
scriptions, scripts, etc., should be sent 
to the National Safety Council, ad- 
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ministrator of the awards. For entry 
blanks or additional information write 
Paul Jones, director of public infor- 
mation, National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. 


Richard Youngs to 
NUTI's Field Staff 

Richard A. Youngs, former lieu- 
tenant of the Illinois State Police, has 
joined the field staff of the Traffic 


Institute of Northwestern University 
and the Traffic Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 

Mr. Youngs will serve as a field 
consultant in traffic supervision for 
city, county, and state governments, ac- 
cording to Ray Ashworth, acting di- 
rector of the Institute and [ACP Traf- 
fic Division. He will work out of the 
headquarters office in Evanston, Ill., 
under the supervision of Hudson R. 
Hamm, field director. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD« — emicsvitte, Pa. 














DUAL CLUTCH AND BRAKE CONTROL 


FOR DRIVER TRAINING 


@ QUICK—EASY INSTALLA- 
TION. NO CUTTING OR 
DRILLING 
Accepted and used by High 
Schools, Motor Clubs and 
Driving Schools. 

Available for late model 
cars. 

Supplied with instructions 
and installation kit. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SAFETY DUAL CONTROL CO. 


1461 MONTROSE AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








—_—H 








N‘™ products listed on this page have been carefully selected. They are 
new and useful in the business of traffic control and accident pre- 
vention. If you desire more information, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Street Name Signs 


Reflective Street Name Sign: Made 
of “Scotchlit brand reflective sheeting 
with the street name silk-screened in con 
trasting reflective colors, the ready-to-use 
faces are designed for shop refurbishment 
of existing non-reflective street-name signs, 


; 


or making new signs. The faces are pre 
pared on 24-by-24-inch pieces of reflective 
sheeting, with four street-name sign faces 
m each sheet. The city or county sign 
shop personnel cut the faces apart, then ad 
here them to the sign backing. A weather- 
PUBLIC SAFETY MARCH, 1956 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ti, til. 


Please send me more information on the items circled 
below: 


Name 
Title.... 


Address. . 


proof adhesive on the back of the sheeting 
bonds the face to the metal backing. The 
reflective street-name signs are visible at 
night under auto headlights from as far as 
me block away according to the manufa 
turer. Minnesota Mining and Manufactur 
ing Co 


Dual Controls 

Dual Clutch and Brake Control for 
Driver Training Cars: Safety Dual Controls 
ire designed for quick-easy installation, 
without cutting or drilling. These heavy 
luty controls do not clutter the floor. Ther« 
is no linkage at the pedals that could in 
terfere with the driver's feet. Controls per 
mit effortless operation, and do not bind or 
rattle. Safety Dual Controls are now be 
ng used throughout the country by high 
schools, colleges, motor clubs and driving 

schools. Safety Dual Control Co 

Warning Signals 

3. Safety Warning Signal This safety 
warning signal called Warn-O-Flash is used 
when the motorist stops to make a roadside 
repair. Installed on the car, it gives im- 
mediate warning to all traffic coming from 
both directions, It is an extremely effective 


safety measure, because not only does the 
driver directly behind the stalled motorist 
see his warning signal, but it is also visible 
to cars in the distance and they too, are 
made aware of the emergency up ahead, 
thereby preventing dangerous traffic tie-ups. 
No screws, nuts or bolts are required to 
attach the Warn-O-Flash. It may be dis 
assembled and the bulb replaced in a few 
seconds by anyone, The specially designed 
instant flasher unit is UL approved. The 
Safety Warning Signal Co, 


Direction Signals 

4. Direction Signals: Improved high- 
way safety is promised to truck operators 
with the development of a system of signal 
lights which combine the functions of di 
rection signals, tail lights, stop lights and 
a powerful flashing warning to drivers ap 
proaching a disabled vehicle from any di 
rection. The Sigflare system mounts two 
lamps at the front of the vehicle and two 
it the rear. Control is by lever mounted 


on the steering post. In normal operation, 
rear lights serve as standard, though 
brighter than normal, tail and stop lights 
They and the double-faced amber lights at 
the front flash in conventional manner to 
signal turns. Should the truck become dis 
bled, the driver merely moves a wing 
lever on the control arm; immediately, all 
four lights flash an unmistakable intermit 
tent warning, both to signal oncoming mo- 
torists and to protect the truck and its 
driver while he places and lights his flares 
as required by law. The lamps are engi 
neered to Surpass photometric requirements 
for SAE Class A, Type 1. They use para 
bolic aluminum reflectors and deliver lights 
of high intensity. Either six- or 12V bulbs 
ure furnished. The injection 
molded of durable Plexiglas, the weather 
resistant plastic used in virtually all auto 
motive tail lights. Signal-Stat Corp 


lenses are 


Street Barricade 


5. Flexible Street Barricade: Rubber con 
struction makes the barricade bounce away 
when struck, or flatten out when run over, 
without damage or danger from splintering, 
and with a resulting long service life. De 
sign is the typical sawhorse, with 8 ft 
center bar clamping securely into the nich 
where the legs are fastened, to permit easy 
transport and quick set-up. Bar and legs 
are made of parallel strips of used tire 
fabric which are stapled to strips of 28- 
gauge galvanized steel sandwiched in be 
tween a metal stitcher made by Bostitch of 
Westerly, R. I, being used for this pur 
pose. The bar is strengthened with spring 
steel wires which leave it flexible. Painting 
is in colors meeting various state highway 
requirements, either with or without reflec 
torizing. Rubber Barricade Co 
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His calling card had 
claws on it 


Li rTHER KELLY lied about his age and got 
into the army at 15. They sent him West in 
1865. and he stayed. 

He liked the wilderness. Game abounded. 
In Trappers’ Lake, “trout were so thick they 


obscured the bottom.” 


Hostile Indians were also pretty thick. But 
when two tried ambushing him, he killed 
both with his Henry .44. 

He learned Sioux and sign language. 

One day, he visited General Miles, send- 
ing a huge fierce-clawed bear’s paw to Miles 
as his calling card. Miles made him chief 
scout against the Sioux. 

But by 1885, the country was taming 
down, and Yellowstone Kelly left it. 

Two decades later. Teddy Roosevelt 
praised the heroic treasurer of Surigao in 
the Philippines who saved the town from 
outlaws. Name: Luther S. Kelly. 

Yellowstone Kelly’s body now rests at 
Kelly Mountain in Montana. But his restless, 
pioneering spirit lives on in the heart of 
: : today’s America. For it is the trail-blazing 
It’s actually easy to save money — when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just America great, and that provides the real 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to Why not guard your security with this 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning ; . 


10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
. . ) 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. Bonds. And hold on to them! 


courage of 165 million people that makes 


strength behind one of the world’s finest 
investments: our country’s Savings Bonds. 
? 


strength? Invest in U.S. Series E Savings 


Sale as America — UW, §. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine P: hers of America. 





in one state 
inone year 


by official motor vehicle inspections! 


Traffic deaths fell from 1278 to 865 the first year 
that the State of New Jersey conducted an Official 
Vehicle Inspection Program... and the program has 
continued to save lives in every year since. 

How about your city or state?’ How many of your 
citizens are dying needlessly for lack of a Safety 
Inspection Program? How can you justify not hav- 
ing one? 

Such a program is easy to set up, pays for itself, 
and offers greater authenticity when you use Weaver 
Safety Lane* Equipment. This equipment permits 
quick, easy checking of brakes, headlights, and 


wheel alignment of all vehicles. The investment 
per Lane could be easily offset by making a nom- 
inal charge for each inspection as other munici- 
palities now do. The unquestioned accuracy of 
Weaver equipment is confirmed by its use by most 
Official Vehicle Inspection Stations throughout the 
world. 

Weaver Safety Lane Equipment fits all inspec- 
tion programs whether state owned and operated 
..municipally operated...or where car dealers 
and repair shops are the approved method of check- 
ing. Write, wire or phone today for full facts on a 
proven inspection program that works. 


*A “Safety Lane’ includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 








